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Offset Technical Problems Discussed 
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The simple operation of the hydraulic system 
of the Star Selectro-Matic Quadder, is the key to . 
easy, low-cost maintenance. Just a single down- 
ward motion of the master cylinder piston raises 
the piston in the slave cylinder...and that’s all 
there is to it. There’s only a single contact be- 
tween the hydraulic and mechanical systems. In 


fact the Star Hydraulic System is self contained 





and is entirely independent of the quadder itself. 
There are fewer hoses and valves too, and this 
means less down time, less maintenance time, 
and therefore, greater dependability and more 


production. 


SIMPLE HYDRAULIC OPERATION 
MEANS LOW MAINTENANCE 
AND GREATER PRODUCTION! 


However, simplicity is only part of the story. 
Write for the information-packed Star Quadder 


brochure right now. 


aicmnannn STAR PARTS, Inc. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER COLOR 


can be produced more 
profitably, in less 

overall working time, 
when you whip the 
all-important problem 

of REGISTER at its 
source—in the stereo- 

type mats, before press 
plates are cast. STA-HI 

has the precision equip- 
ment designed especially 
to do this job: the Master 
Matcher, Master Trimmer 
and Vacuum Flat Former. 


Fl 
taal 
We'll gladly send details 
at your request. 


235 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
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A SIMPLE THROW OF THE CLUTCH SHIFTER LEVEI 
DOES IT ALL 


Eacu year, publishers, in increasing numbers, are All SCOTT gears remain in mesh permanently—hem 


making color facilities available to their advertisers. are always in perfect alignment—resulting in longer lt 
SCOTT pioneered in the art of color printing. SCOTT —_and low cost maintenance. 

printing equipment has demonstrated time and again Whether your needs be a standard press with reversit 
its superior engineering and mechanical advantages. For cylinders for color or super-imposed color printiy 
example: it is unnecessary to change fountain gears or couples—consult SCOTT for technical and sound pre 
to open oil enclosures when rearrangement of color is tical suggestions. 

required—to reverse your cylinder drive, simply move For spot or full color—SCOTT has the most effedi 
the lever outside the gear box to the desired position, and efficient color printing equipment. When i 
“A Flick of the Lever!” Single and double reversing this all important capital investment—why accept ® 
drives are available for all units. than the best? 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Clevelands... 


All Years Ahead in Utility, Speed 
and Earning Capacity... 
Proved by Performance, NOT just idle claims! 


Every Cleveland folder, large or small, has estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation for dependable service. 
Over the years, research and development have gone 
ahead. The top quality of Cleveland Folders has 
never varied. 
There's a Cleveland for every folding 
job, ready to prove its versatile superior- 
ity. Whether your requirements call for 
folding 4-page circulars, inserts, greeting cards, maga- 
zine signatures ...numberless special jobs... Cleveland 
MODEL WW has the folder needed to handle it the best and most 
14 x 20° economical way. 
When you buy a Cleveland folder you've made an 
investment in profitable production. Don’t be satisfied 
with less. 
Send for complete information on the 7 great Cleve- 
land Folders. 


MODEL KK 



































MODEL MM 28 x 58" MODEL OO 22 x 28" 


























MODEL OS 19x 25° MODEL MS 25 x 38" MODEL AT 17% x 22" 


ysiRATED CIRCULARS Age yy, SOIT MIO eB, 


rng ANY OF THE 
a MOVE Macuines 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36,N. Y 
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The inference to be drawn is simply ... this must be good equipment. 





In the interest of improved reelroom facilities in your plant, check 





the many advantages of WOOD Reels, Tensions, and Autopasters — 














THEY’RE GOOD! 











- WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


ia EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICE: 01 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. %, 
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Published especially for management, production and mechanical executives responsible 
for printing production and the specification of equipment and supplies used in the com- 
mercial, magazine, private plant and daily newspaper fields, covering major processes. 
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OUR COVER: Tribute was paid to Louis Flader when he was pre- 
sented with a gold plated electrotype shell mounted on a fin- 
ished wood plaque. Presentation occurred at American Photo 
Engravers’ Assoc. convention, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Oct. 8. 
Making the award in behalf of the Intl. Assoc. of Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers was President Elmer Schwartz, Chicago, (right 
in picture on cover). Flader was escorted to the platform by 
Carl N. Becker (left) Milwaukee, IAES public relations com- 
mittee chairman. Presentation of award to Mr. Photoengraving 
was impressive. “Twas recognition for many years valuable service 
to letterpress printing industry. Formerly commissioner and editor 
of Photo Engraver’s Bulletin, he still is active as consultant. 














Precision - Production - Profits . . 


PMC Sterling Toggle 
Base and Hook System 
permits you to im- 
prove quality, in- 
wanes production 
and decrease operat- 


ey are oie d 
positioned on 
recision made P 
terling Toggle = 
They are accurately 
registered and se- 


curely held by PMC 
Sterling oggle 
Hooks. 


Time required for 
lock-up, make-ready 
and register is cut 
substantially, result- 
ing in less idle press 
time and more profit- 
able operation. 


PMC Warnock Rotary 
Hook System 


gives you positive, 
precision plate 
mounting on any ro- 
letterpress. 
ssures speedy, 
accurate placement 
of plates— measured 
movement of hooks 
for hairline register 
—ability to hold ex- 
tremely narrow mar- 
gins and irregularly 


shaped plates. 

PMC Die Cutting 

Machine 

handles up to 300,000 
pieces r hour. It 

ten out labels, or cuts 


round corners and 
trims three sides in 
one speed y operation. 


Write for additional 
information. 


THE 
PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square 
Cincinnati 2, Ohie 


















































Cart becomes part of loader; elimin- 
ates all hand loading and transfer 
of remelt type. 


Kemp Immersion Remelt Pot and Kemp Metal Loader 
radically simplify and speed up scrap handling! 


Now you can remelt linotype scrap quickly and easily — 
with this new Kemp team! For one thing, you can wave good- 
bye to heavy hand loading! The Kemp Metal Loader is auto- 
matic... sturdily built along simple lines for long, trouble- 
free performance with a minimum of maintenance. Smooth 
operation of cart and hoist makes handling of scrap an easy 
job. Also, the Kemp Immersion Remelt Pot gives you quick 
heating with accurate temperature control, eliminates pot 
cracking and inefficient heat application. The unique Kemp 
construction results in less dross formation . . . does away 
with obnoxious dumping fumes. 

Put the two together and you have a team that really 
speeds up scrap recovery. . . eliminates hand loading! See for 
yourself! For information on the Kemp Immersion Remelt 
Pot and Kemp Metal Loader, write today to: THE C. M. 
Kemp Mec. Co., 405 E. Oliver St , Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


IMMERSION MELTING POTS 


kh MORE GAS GENERATORS 
spALTI 


ADSORPTIVE DRYERS 
& SINGEING EQUIPMENT 
°o CARBURETORS 
_— BURNERS + FIRE CHECKS 
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2FADY LEASED! 
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rly installation 








“How Scan-A-Sizer sold a ‘once-a-month’ fashion 
account on the use of big twice-a-week space.” 


by JOHN R. CORBETT, Retail Advertising Manager 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun-Gazette 


“That’s right — our new Scan-A-Sizer® helped us increase the 
account from an 84-line ad once a month to 520 lines twice a 
week. Lynn-Haves, a high-fashion women’s store here in Wil- 
liamsport, is the account. Result: it helped build up its sales 
volume 35% and is now a leading fashion store in this area. 

“You see, the Scan-A-Sizer enables us to use all sorts and 
sizes of art—photos, line drawings, ‘swipes’ from manufacturers’ 
mailing pieces and catalogs—because it automatically enlarges 
or reduces while engraving. We have used this material con 
stantly for Lynn-Hayes with outstanding results; locally-created 
ads pull better than mats. Now we're running more art for 
many of our accounts in both large and small space... And it’s 
paying us dividends. 

“Our Scan-A-Sizer will engrave 65 or 85 screen by merely 
flicking a switch. It produces engravings up to 13% x 16%”. 

“You don’t have to bother with cropping. You simply place 
the art on the Scan-A-Sizer copy table, set the dial and the 
machine delivers the engraving in the size you want. You can 
use mounted or unmounted photos, clippings, swatches of cloth 
—even wallpaper. 


“Our editorial department uses the Scan-A-Sizer heavily for 
special effects, photos presented by outside sources and espe- 
cially on wire photos which come in odd sizes of column width. 
Yet, in spite of being used by ‘all hands’, it is completely reli- 
able, every bit as dependable as the Scan-A-Graver we have 
used for the past seven years. 

“Yes, you can quote me—‘we're sold on Scan-A-Sizer because 
Scan-A-Sizer helps us sell’.” 


For full information on the Scan-A-Sizer address Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment Inc., 88-06 Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica, 
N. Y. Dept. 100-44E. 





GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®—SCAN-A-SIZER® 
Electronic Engraving Machines 








Equipment. 


and 


Supplies 


if you wish additional information concern- 
ing equipment, supplies and/or technical 
literature, please make your request to 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER, 1276 West 
Third St., Cleveland 13, O. 


Dark Room Camera 


The W. A. Brown Mfg. Co. re- 
cently announced its all metal 18 in. 
by 22 in. darkroom camera, desig- 





nated the Commodore. Amount of 


reduction obtained with the camera 


SX -toltla-M Meololol late My Nliil- 95” 


REMELTER ana 
MELTEVATOR _ 







is four times; enlargement is two 
times. Incorporated in the design 
is a bi-rail track with a center tube. 
Track is supported on a base which 
also serves as a lamp carrier rail 
and pedestal. Rubber mounts are 
supplied between upper track and 
lower base. The vacuum film holder 
is aluminum cast. The holder ca- 
pacity is 18 in. by 22 in. film with 
a contact screen. Without screen, it 
will hold up to 19 in. by 23 in. film. 
The aluminum cast front case is 
mounted on a cast iron base and 
equipped with ball bearing action 
working on the center guide rail of 
the track and bi-rails. The front 
case can be operated from the dark- 
room as well as the gallery and can 
be locked into a set position by means 
of a locking mechanism. The 24 in. 
by 36 in. glass covered tilting copy- 
board is of metal construction. The 
electric shutter is of the solenoid type 
and is worked in conjunction with 
the timer. The Commodore is also 
available in sizes 24 in. by 24 in. and 
31 in. by 31 in. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 262 in your 
request. 


Dampener Roller Drier 


The Jomac Dampener Dryer, which 
is said to put dampener roliers into 
service within three minutes or less 
after cleaning, has been introduced 
by Jomac, Incorporated. The Jomac 
Dampener Dryer is furnished as op- 
tional equipment on Jomac Roller 
Cleaners or as a separate unit. Ad- 
justable end plate permits the drier 
to be used for a roller of any length 


Load 600 Ibs. of metal in 30 seconds 


Push Button Loading...no hand ladling 
IN 15 MINUTES ... 


Our man can show you how Nolan Remelter cuts your metal ~ 
and metal handling costs, eliminates space-eating scrap metal 
bin. Saves space. Melts a full pot in less than two hours. Melts 
additional loads in only one hour. It's worth your time to cut 


your costs. 


Write, wire or phone collect and we'll 
send the man with the Nolan Plan. No 
cost — no obligation. Nolan will custom 
design installations to meet your require- 


ments. 





| 
KEEP ROLLIN’ WITH NOLAN! _~Gigo 















ze 






up to the maximum size of the unit 
The drier consists of a nickel-plated 





steel roll mounted in a steel frame 
with a rubber doctor blade resting 


against it. The dampener roller to 
be dried is placed in guides and 
rests on top of the steel roll. The 
steel roll, rotated by a % h.p. motor, 
turns the dampener roll and removes 
moisture form the dampener cover. 
For further details, please mention 
PEE No. 258 in your request. 


Kodak Transparency Viewing Mask 


A group of new transparency view- 
ing masks for use with the 10 in. by 
10 in. Kodak transparency illumina- 
tor is offered by Eastman Kodak Co. 
for improved viewing of color trans- 
parencies by masking out stray light 
areas. The masks, made of Royalite 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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GENERAL 


COLOR BY OVERPRINTING—By Donald €E. 
Cooke. This is a guidebook in the art and 
printing techn'ques employing transparent 
inks in multiple combinations with a view 
to helping printers get their share of in- 
creased color printing. The me'nod de- 
scribed is implemented with stanaard print- 
ing plates on standard presses by letter- 
press. offset, gravure and silk screen with 
existing equipment. This is a 268 page, 
8% in by 11 in. book. It has 44 pages of 
illustrations, 165 pages of color charts with 
keyed numbers of inks employed to secure 
colors from 11 basic colors and black. The 
text is annotated for those who may be 
unfamiliar with the terms of the trade. 
Price $25.25 per copy postpaid 


POINT OF PURCHASE CARDBOARD DISPLAYS— 
By Victor Stravss. A 215 puge. well illus- 


trated instructional type manual for the 
planning. construction and production of 
point of purchase cardboard displays. The 


book is intended to provide printing plant 
executives with ideas for these displays. 
Among the 147 specimens of displays shown 
are baskets and toppers, dispensing units, 
flashers and motorized displays, complete 
window sets and numerous other types. 
Bound in green cloth cover, 867 illustra- 
tions. size 8% in. by 10% in. Price. $15 
per copy postpaid. 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING—6By David G. 
Hymes. Handy reference guide for the ex- 
perienced craftsman, beginner and layman. 
A 392 page illustrated text covering all 
phases of the Graphic Arts, written in an 
easy-to-understand style. Contents include 
recent information on processes, techniques 
and materials; step-by-step diagrams of 
mechanical processes; detailed presswork 
operations; copyfitting tables; type face 
specimens and suggested combinations; dis- 
cussion of kinds of paper used in printing. 
$5.25 per copy postpaid. 


MATERIALS HANDLING—By Harry E. Stocker. 
Of interest to mechanical and production 
executives in printing and publishing 
picnts. While not written specifically as a 
treatise on materials handling in the print- 
ing plant, yet a great deal of its text will 
be of value in the handling of materials in 
the plant and shipments from the plant. 
Bound in light buckram, 309 pages, many 
illustrations, size 6 in. by 9% in. Price 
$5.60 per copy postpaid. 


ESTIMATING STANDARDS FOR PRINTERS—By 
Fred W. Hoch. This latest 278 page addi- 
tion to the Standard Management Series 
has been prepared for industrial and stu- 
dent use. Production schedules, charts. 
tables and graphs contained in the text are 
to aid the estimator in a better under- 
standing of average production for the in- 
dustry. Chapters cover paper, slug, Mono- 
type and hand composition; page makeup; 
imposition and lockup; makeready and 


Because of narrow handling margin. 
please send remittance with order 


BOOKS 


For the 


x * ® 


press running; ink and bronzing; cutting; 
folding, stitching and trimming; bindery 
operations; and art work, engraving and 
electrotyping. $5.25 per copy postpaid. 
TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE—By W. H. 
Richards. Nearly 60 time, materia: and 
cost saving ideas are described in this 40 
page booklet. Ideas for use in a large or 
small printing company’s office, as well as 
in its production departments, are included. 
Bound in paper cover, 44 pages with cover, 
size 3% in. by 5% in. Price, $1.75 per copy 
postpaid. 


COMPOSING 


MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE AND INTER- 
TYPE—By Oscar ®. Abel and Windsor A. 
Straw. This is the 1950 revision now in its 
14th edition. Originally written by John 8. 
Thempson. Approx. 200 illustrations. Pre- 
pared for machinist-operators, machinists 
and superintendents. Price $5.15 per copy. 
Postpaid in U. 8. A. only. 


TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE—By Wm. 
Herman Lichter. What to do when number- 
ing machines don’t function properly is 
clearly explained in this book. A part by 
part explanation of normal operation of 
the machine is presented. This book is 
written for the man who must handle num- 
bering machines in the plant. In addition 
to the parts explanations, the author tells 
how to care for the machines. What to do 
when daily shop problems arise. Included 
is the secret of skip wheel numbering with 
suggestions on proper care of the machine. 
Consists of 132 pages, well illustrated; 
size 5% in. by 7 in. Semi-concealed binding 
comb. Price $3.75 per copy postpaid. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS—By 
Fred W. Hoch. Contains answers to 334 
pressroom problems which have been an- 
swered by Mr. Hoch. Written in language 
of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, pro- 
duction men, paper and ink manufacturers, 
electrotypers and photoengravers will find 
this book of high utility. Size, 6 in. by 9% 
in., 258 pages, gold stamped blue cloth. 
Price $4.25 per copy postpaid. 


PRESSMAN'S INK MANUAL—By George M. 
Halpern. Problems related to and caused by 
inks are covered in this 182 page reference 
guide for pressmen and beginners. Topics 
include: Relationship of tnk to stock; com- 
mon ink problems, their causes and reme- 
dies; where and when to use specia] inks; 
latest developments in printing inks; how 
to prepare and use an ink log; procedure 
for process printing; handy reference charts 


x * * 


Send order with remittance to PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1276 West Third Street ° 
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Mechanical 


Production and 


Executive 


for mixing and matching colors, estimating 
inks, determining proper screen to use, and 
many others. $6.25 per copy postpaid. 


OPERATION OF THE OFFSET PRESS—By Theo- 
dore F. Makarivs. This book has been writ- 
ten for the man who must makeready and 
operate the offset printing press. Separate 
chapters in the book deal with setting the 
pressure, inking the rollers, dampeners, ink 
fountains. mounting the plate and blanket, 
split fountain printing, drying problems, 
register troubles. and many other problems 
facing the operating offset pressman. Color 
charts are included, one of which demon- 
strates the difference in cleanliness of color 
when mixing two inks which compliment 
each other. This is a 254 page. 5% in. by 
77 in. book, bound in a gold stamped 
semi-flexible cover. Price $10.25 per copy 
postpaid 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK 
Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Book 
of 24 pages in which are @ 
remedies are given for prevention and/or 
elimination of work-ups. Material written 
as result of actual plant experience. Size 
5% in. by 7% in. Price $1.25 per copy 
postpaid. 


PRESSMEN'S INK HANDBOOK—BSy Herbert 4. 
Wolfe. A book on the purchasing, 

lation and application of printing take. 
Written for the experienced pressman and 
pressroom superintendent, as well as the 
student of printing and purchaser of inks. 
A chapter is devoted to ink troubles and 
their remedies. A 12 page glossary of ink 
terms is included. Bound in dark blue semi- 
flexible cover with gold stamping, 268 
pages with illustrations, size 5 in. by 7% 
in. Price, $4.75 per copy postpaid. 


OFFSET 


OFFSET DUPLICATOR be pee ere me 
edition by Richard Caruzzi; edited and revised 

by Fred W. and Carl 8. Harris. The 96 
pages contain 539 items of index informa- 
tion on offset duplicator techniques. Of 
the 17 chapters, special attention has been 
given to the revision of those pertaining 
to photography, chemistry, plates and 
platemaking, type and typesetting, and 
preparation of copy. Methods, materials 
and machines now used have been added. 
More than 100 illustrations. $5.25 per copy 


postpaid. 


HOW TO PREPARE ART AND COPY FOR OFF. 
SET LITHOGRAPHY. William J. Stevens and 
John A. McKinven. word by John J. 
Deviny, U. 8. Public Printer. Over 125 il- 
lustrations. Reproduced in 2 and 3 color 
lithography. Four color process on wr 
kote. Contains design, photography, 
touching, type proofs, ‘‘paste-ups’’, ete. 
Page size 8% in. x 11 in. Cloth litho- 
graphed cover. $5.25 postpaid. 








Newark Star-Ledger 























Newark, N. J., Star-Ledger installs new 6 unit one folder Hoe Pres 
equipped with Cutler-Hammer Unit Drive. View of press shown above, 
Cutler-Hammer Control for C-H unit drive shown at side. 





CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB SEVERING DEVICE 


CUTLER-HAMMER A Cutler-Hammer “original” that & 
WEB BREAK DETECTORS resulted in greater total savings 


Stop press quickly if web breaks. any other single accessory. wi 
Web can be rethreaded without slashes broken web close to imp 


latching detectors. Easy to mount. and guards against destructive 
arounds and costly delays—f 


automatically. 











turns to the Keep-it-Simple 
C-H unit press drive 


“All roads may lead to Rome”— 


wm but experienced travelers pick the 


' SMOOTH road. The Star-Ledger 
' chooses for its newest press 
‘addition the Cutler-Hammer 
Unit Drive system. 

| In fact, during 1954, ’55 and 
56, at least twenty-six metro- 
‘politan newspaper publishers 


CUTLER: 


(list on request) selected Cutler- 
Hammer Unit Drives for new or 
additional press installations. 
Check into this selection of 
the “SMOOTH Road’’. It’s the 
unit press drive any plant elec- 
triclan can manage. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1460 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HAMMER 


FLIRT OA 


i lONEe) Sea e). ks le) ie —— 


Marshfield, Wis., News Herald ha — 
Hammer Driv e on Gos : Dek-A-Tube Pre SS 


Ludington, Mich., Daily News installs Goss Dek- 

SS ae oe eS ee 2-Motor 
is similar in type to many Magazine Colc 
ye ye Installations C-H equipped. 
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How much 
would a 
HAMILTON- 
equipped 
Dispatch 
room 

save your 
paper? 


































Nome 


Firm 


That question can’t be answered 
. yet. But the fast-growing 
popularity of Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch rooms proves beyond 
doubt they produce savings for 
newspapers of all sizes. 


What is #? A Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch room is an ad-material 
processing center. It consists of 
specialized filing cabinets for safe 
storage and proper indexing of 
mats and cuts . . . work areas for 
efficient handling . . . and im- 
proved means for transferring ad 
materials. 


How does it work? As ad copy 
comes to the dispatch room it is 
assigned a dispatch tray, which 
follows the ad through to com- 
pletion. Cuts, signatures, mats 
and stereos are accumulated, and 
the tray is dispatched to the 
composing room. After the ad has 
run, reusable ad materials are 
returned to the dispatch room and 
refiled. 


What does it mean to you? A Ham- 
ilton-equipped dispatch room 
gives immediate savings in 
improved handling of ad materials. 
And since a dispatch room is 
manned by lower salaried clerical 
help or trainees, your compositors 
are freed of all routine handling of 
these materials. 


How much would a Hamilton- 
equipped dispatch room save your 
paper? Let us help you find out 

write for complete details now! 


fond 





A dispatch room equipped with 
compact, modular Hamilton dis- 
patch units. This flexible equip- 
ment can be easily adapted to 
newspapers of any size. 


Htlamilton. 


DISPATCH EQUIPMENT 





Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send complete details on dispatch room equipment 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Printers Equipment Division 











Address___ 








City 


Zone 
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plastic, are available in five differ. 
ent models to accommodate 20 2 in. 
by 2 in. transparencies, nine 2\% in. 
by 2% in. transparencies, two 4 in. 
by 5 in. transparencies, one 5 in. pb 
7 in. transparency, or one 8 in. by 
10 in. transparency. For further de. 
tails, please mention PEE No. 253 in 
your request. 


Web Tension Control Unit 


Automatic web tension control from 
a few ounces up to several hundred 
pounds and constant velocity control 
to several hundred feet per minute 
are provided by the Jordan Dance- 
trol device, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement made 
by The Jordan 
Company. The 
control, states 
Jordan, can be 
adapted to danc- 
er rolls or pivot 
arms on existing 
machines or in- 
corporated as a 
part of new ma- 
chines. It may 
be mounted on 
the frame of the 
machine or can 
be had with its 
own adjustable stand for floor mount- 
ing (see illustration). 

Two types of Dancetrol units are 
available. The Limit Switch type 
provides on-off control for drive mo- 
tors or for pilot motor control of 
variable speed drives. The Propor- 
tional type (illustrated) provides 
control for variable speed drives with 
the speed-up or slow-down signal 
proportional to pivot arm movement 
from the neutral position. The illus- 
tration shows a Dancetrol unit com- 
plete with pivot arm, roller, counter- 
weight and stand. For more details, 
please mention PEE No. 275 in your 
request. 


Portable Electric Punch 
The General Binding Corp. an- 


nounced a portable electric punching 
unit, called the Power-A-Matic. The 













unit is used to punch rectangular 
holes in sheets of paper to be bound 
with General Binding Corp.'s plastic 
binding equipment or metal loose leaf 
folders. The Power-A-Matic requires 
18 sq. ft. of space. It is equipped with 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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OXY-DRY SPRAYER CORPORATION 
1134 West Montrose 


3 Chicago 13, Iilinois PE-7 
GET We are interested in OXY-DRY Sprayers; 


send more information () 
Ere or your representative. () 
Firm Neme 


MAT YRY vrecrsion ENGINEERING 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 





wi 


“ge 


GREATER PRESS SPEEDS 
more impressions per hour 


MEDUCES REJECT SHEET WASTE 
more deliverable sheets 


PERMITS FULL PRESS LOADS 
fester job handling time 
@5S LESS OFFSET POWDER 
costs less to operate 


FASTER SETTING & DRYING OF INK 
less waiting time for next operation 


GUMIMATES STATIC ELECTRICITY 
“plumb-bob” jogging on press delivery 


MUCH LESS SERVICE & MAINTENANCE 
Ml it...set it... forget it operation 






G 
Ss 












ANY one of the above advantages would make 
OXY-DRY superior to any and all other 

ofiset prevention methods. Combined, they 
pive the printing plant that has OXY-DRY 
equipment a tremendous competitive advantage 
that simply means more business, more profits 
and more satisfied customers. 


If you want to increase the number of 
impressions per hour for every press in your 
plant, then you need OXY-DRY sprayers... 
Mite, wire or phone us today for more details. 


: OG... ONLY RIGHT INK 


OFFSET PREVENTION PROCESS 


OXY-DR 
CORPORATION [beabehel 


NEW York CHICAGO san FRANCISCO | T ! 
1134 West Montrose Avenve, Dept. PE 


, Chicago 13, Ilinois 
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Miehle 38, 41, and 49 Offsets are 

being installed in lithographic and 
combination plants in ever increasing 
numbers. In a remarkably short time, 
these offsets have established a record 
and reputation that is unsurpassed 
they are the accepted standard of 
medium sized offset equipment. 


fPasormonce 


th Che }00S8ON.... 


oughout the Country It’s... 


39, 41 and 49 OFFSETS 


lowing list is 


entative of the many 
nding plants from coast 
ist which now operate 
38, 41 or 49 Single and 
Color Offset Presses 
wt, Kerns & Bell Company 
(Jreg 4 
Litho. Trade Plant 
G 
ysburg Publ. House, Inc 
is, Minn 
James H. Barry Company 
isco, Calif 
k Printing Company, Inc 
Mass 
fus H. Darby Prtg. Co., Ine 
on, DD. ¢ 
e Gibson Art Companys 
C)hio 
he Inland Press 
Mi n 
l) F. Keller Company 
Ii) 
ibel Service Corporation 
[1] 
iSalle Litho. Corporation 
York, N. ¥ 
Masura Offset Company 
born, Mich 
‘ be , 
Vewsfolo Publishing Company 
Angelo, Tex 
Poertner Lithographing Company 
( 
standard Litho. Company, Inc 
( iif 
indard Prtg. & Litho., Inc 
alan 
\Iax Stern's Sons Company 
[|] 
John B. Watkins Company 
York, N.Y 
Weber Litho. Company 
I] 
Williams & Marcus Co., Inc 
it | nia Pa 
Winston Printing Company, Ine 
n-Salem, N. ¢ 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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a % hp., 115-230 v., single ph., 60 
sec. electric motor with automatic 
overload protection. Punching area is 
12 in. The punch is finished in green 
hammered baked enamel. For fur- 
ther details, please mention PEE No. 
209 in your request. 


Holland Quickset Inks 


The Van Son Holland Ink Corp. 
recently announced addition of 20 
colors to its line of Quickset Inks. 
The inks are packaged in both one 
pound cans and in Holland cartridge- 
type container. The inks can be used 
for both offset and letterpress print- 
ing. Included in the colors are: 
Three greens, two blues, a brown, a 
red, goldenrod, silver, and gold. For 
further details, please mention PEE 
No. 269 in your request. 


Electronic Data Processing 
Numbering Machine 


The Wm. A. Force Co. announces 
development of a numbering machine 
that prints dots, dashes or specially 
shaped figures instead of conventional 
numerals. These code markings, 
which actually represent serial num- 
bers, are printed on documents like 


/ \ 


0123456789 


These code dots printed by a new 
type of numbering machine developed 
by Wm. A. Force Co. are reproduced 
exact size. Arrangement of the dots 
representing numbers is similar to 
perforated tape employed on a num- 
ber of types of machines in the 
Graphic Arts. The dots, however, rep- 
resent serial numbers and actuate 
electronic data processing machines. 
The dots are printed on rotary presses 
on checks, order forms, etc. 


checks, order forms and many other 
types of commercial papers used in 
electronic data processing. A convex 
head numbering machine is used on 
rotary printing presses to print the 
dots corresponding to consecutive se- 
rial numbers, simulating five chan- 
nel perforated tape. Electronic scan- 
ning of printed numbers is achieved 
by reflected light or magnetic ink, 
instead of the perforated hole or feel- 
er type of sensing. Regardless of the 


method of printing or type of code 
identification required, it is stated, 
the company is prepared to manufac- 
ture code printing units to fulfill the 
specific needs of data processing sys- 
tems. For further details, please men- 
tion PEE No. 275 in your request. 


Improved Challenge Paper Cutters 


An improved line of power and 
lever paper cutters in the 19 in., 23 
in., 26 in. and 30 in. sizes has been 
introduced by Challenge Machinery 
Co. Fourteen operating improvements 
have been included in the Model H 
cutters. According to Challenge, the 
new features include faster knife ac- 
tion, simplified knife changing, auto- 
matic knife bar return, greater ta- 








ble operating room, improved safety 
features, and increased strength. The 
Challenge 19 in. wer cutter is 
equipped with a safety control that 
requires both hands on the controls 
throughout the entire cutting cycle. 
If either hand is released, the blade 
stops instantly. This is also now an 
optional feature on the new 26 in. 
and 30 in. models. The new 26 in. 
and 30 in. power models feature semi- 
automatic operation and a cutting 
rate of approximately 28 cuts per 
minute, states the sponsor. All pow- 
er models are available with either a 
hand or power clamp. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by mention- 
ing PEE No. 254. 


Dilecto Molding Base 


For use as a_ photoengraving, 
stereotype or electrotype molding 
base, Continental-Diamond Fibre Div. 
of the Budd Company, Inc., makes a 
non-metallic phenolic material lam- 
inated with a fine weave canvas. The 
base material is available in sheet 
form and in various sizes. It is 
known as Grade C-313. Its weight 
is about 1/6 that of steel or about 
% the weight of aluminum. Its 
specific gravity is 1.35. Dilecto’s com- 
pressive strength is claimed to be 
40,000 p.s.i. The surface will not 
scratch readily, dent or mar if 
dropped or struck accidentally. It’s 
life is also said to be indefinite. For 
molding purposes, Dilecto Grade C- 
313 can be purchased in standard 
full sheets about 38 in. by 38 in., 
or it can be obtained in blocks to 
exact width and length, or in strips 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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of specified width and any company 
listed fractional thicknesses. Spon- 
sor states that when the material is 
purchased in sheet stock form, facili- 
ties must be available to cut the 
blocks and machine the surfaces to 
the thickness tolerance required for 
high and low base. Several users 
have planed the material to exact 
height with the use of a rotary 
stereotype base shaver equipped with 
spiral cutter. Blocks may be cut on 
a 10 in. stereotype circular saw and 
then trimmed to pica width in a com- 
posing room saw-trimmer equipped 


The NEW RAR-|1 


Easier to 


Operate 


Longer 


Looking For More Profits? 


WESEL ROUTER 





with carbide tipped trimmer knives. 
Dilecto Grade C-313 can be reworked 
into smaller blocks when desired at 
a later date. Small pieces of the 
base can be laid together to fill a 
larger area. High base can be re- 
surfaced for use as a low base. An 
example of resurfacing necessary on 
% in. thickness is that 0.109 in. 
should be removed to obtain 0.766 in. 
height for 0.152 in. electrotype 
mounting base plus or minus neces- 
sary tolerance. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 261 in your 
request. 


Dampener Cleaner 


Harry H. Rogers Co., Inc. an- 
nounced the Rogersol Turbo 166 
Dampener Cleaner, a concentrated 
cleaner for dampener rollers. Spon- 









While the Wesel router is built for heavy duty and longer 
life it is one of the easiest routers to operate. No arm 
drag and no belts to shift! The resulting reduction in 


pasting operating fatigue increases production and profits. The 


exclusive Wesel design eliminates most of the mainte- 


bower nance problems usually encountered with machines of 


Maintenance 


Costs 


No Belt MANUFACTURERS TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


Shifting 


No 


Arm Drag 


1141 N. WASHINGTON AVENUE 





16 


Router Bits 


Write for descriptive literature today 


WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


this type. Make your next router a Wesel RAR-1. Plan to 
retire your old equipment now! 


Saw and Trimmers 





SCRANTON, PA. 



























sor claims Rogersol Turbo 166 Damp- 
ener Cleaner will remove hardest get 
inks even if rollers have remained un. 
washed for days. The solution is 
said to be non-flammable, non-toxic 
and dermatitis controlled. For fur. 
ther details, please mention PEE 
No. 270 in your request. 


Machinery Roller Unit 


To move heavy machinery or equip- 
ment, the Express Roller Div., In- 
dustrial East Co., announced the Ex. 
press Roller which works on a cater- 
pillar-action principle. The unit is 
comprised of two main components: 





A series of moving rollers locked in 
an endless track and extending about 
and below the frame; and a steel 
frame which is constructed with ser- 
rated edges for gripping and carry- 
ing the work load being moved. Sizes 
range from 2 T. capacity to 150 T 
capacity. It is claimed the Exoress 
Rollers are rolled under loads with- 
out grab or screech from straight 
compression force up to 150 T. Aec- 
cessories include a Revolving Base 
Plate mounted on ball bearings which 
locks onto the roller chassis permit- 
ting turning of the load. A handle 
which is optional, locks onto the 
plate. For further details, please 
mention PEE No. 263 in your request. 


Camera Arc Lamp 


The automatically motor driven 
zyrafarc Challenger camera arc lamp 
was recently announced by The 
Strong Electric Corp. When the lamp 
is turned on the motor advances the 
carbons, strikes the arc, backs up 
























the carbons to establish the cor- 
rect arc gap length, and steadily 
feeds the carbons at a rate which 
maintains the proper gap through- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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ELECTRIC EYE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1930 EAST FAIRCHILD STREET + DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of your booklet entitled: 
“Color Register Control’ 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City Zone State 
AUTOMATIC 
COLOR 
REGISTER CONTROL 
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the 





facts 


about 
automatic 


color register 


control 


ASK FOR 
YOUR COPY 


OF THIS BOOKLET 


There’s no charge 


This booklet expiains and 
illustrates the operation of 
Hurletron Automatic Color 
Register Controls. It shows 
how this equipment will 
keep color in register even 
at highest operating speeds 
. . . how it improves print- 
ing quality . . . reduces 
waste... saves time... 
and materially cuts operat- 
ing costs. 

Ask for your copy today. 
Just attach the coupon to 
your company letterhead. 
There’s no obligation. 
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The Accident did NOT happen 
thanks to ALW. ALGRIP 


World’s only abrasive 
rolled-steel floor plate 


Hi 


Si NATO 


Muu 


No production slow-up or excess overtime, either — because ALGRIP’S 
thousands of tiny abrasive friction particles prevented slipping. 

Nationwide, ALGRIP—made by a patented process—is cutting 
accident rates, slashing insurance costs. This easily fabricated, 
super-safe flooring is tough steel into which a grinding wheel type 
abrasive has been rolled—not coated—to uniform depth as an 
integral part of the steel. Hard usage merely exposes more abrasive 
for extra long life. 

Make a test installation of ALGRIP in your worst slipping area— 
use it as an overlay or as complete flooring. It will pay for itself as 
you watch accident rates tumvle and morale improve. Call or write 
today for detailed booklet. 


A. W. ALORS : STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
— STEEL FLOOR PLATE 


st PN oe Pie 
Ips ~_ = 2 _ 

Rend 

e te mt 


- 
. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Please send A.W. ALGrir Booklet AI.-30 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Address 








City. Zone State 
Other Products: A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Rolled Stee! Floor Plate— 
Plates —Sheets—Strip—(Alloy and Special Grades) 
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out the burning of the trim. The mo. 
tor feed is said to maintain cop. 
stant current, color temperatures of 
the light remaining constant at 68909 
deg. Kelvin. The Challenger is saig 
to be adaptable to exposures of § 
sec. duration. It is equipped with a 
reflector for use with work of any 
size. Indicating meter is used in con- 
nection with the tap-changing switch 
which permits compensating for line 
voltage variables. Two receptacles in 
the transformer housing permit dual 
lamp operation from one transformer. 
Two models are available. One burns 
Photo 88 copper-coated carbons at 
75 amp., 25 v. at the arc, and the 
other burns Photo 118 copper-coated 
carbons at 110 amp., 28 v. at the 
arc. The trims on both are said to 
burn up to 1% hrs. For further de- 
tails, please mention PEE No. 236 in 
your request. 


Numbering Machine Cleaner 


Of use in the Graphic Arts industry 
for cleaning numbering machines of 
all kinds, is the L&R Industrial Pre- 
cision Cleaning Machine. The L&R 
equipment was originally designed 
for cleaning small machine and in- 
strument parts. The machine is be- 
ing used in a number of specialty 
printing plants for thoroughly clean- 
ing numbering machines. The L&R 
Machine cleans, rinses, polishes and 
dries during its operating cycle. 
Overall dimensions are 23 in. high 
by 1614 in. by 17% in. Machine is 


powered by a ball bearing gear re- 
duction motor. The assembly con- 
sists of three glass jars of 1% gal. 
capacity and a round drying cham- 
ber mounted radially around a ver- 
tical column. The cleaning and rins- 
ing fluids are poured into three of 
the jars as directed. The numbering 
machines to be cleaned are placed 
in monel metal work baskets (5% in. 
id. by 33% in. deep). The baskets 
are then fastened to the underside of 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Goss Paster Pilot 


Just Set It—And Forget It 
| Goss Paster Pilot 
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THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COs 


S601 WEST Sist STREET 


Another Goss “first’"—The Reel-Tension-Paster with fully 
automatic paster control ! 

No Push-Buttons! The operator merely prepares the new 
roll (glue and paster tabs), then the Goss PASTER PILOT takes 
over. The new roll is automatically indexed to pasting posi- 
tion, the brush and web severing carriage is lowered, the pre- 
drive takes over and the paster is completed at speeds up to 
60,000 papers an hour. 

The PASTER PILOT “senses” press speeds and automatically 
pre-sets time allowance for proper pasting cycle, resulting in 
uniform small cores leaving 3/16” or less of paper on core. 

The new Goss fully-automatic Reel-Tension-Paster with 
PASTER PILOT conserves newsprint—assures higher production 
—minimizes human errors—increases efficiency. 

Here is good news for Goss users of nearly 500 Reels- 
Tensions-Pasters . .. you can now add the Paster Pilot to your 
units at any time. 

Look to Goss for more important developments. 
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-D' 1S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE AND ROTOGRAVURE PRESSE 
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the cover at the top of the column 
on the top side of which is mounted 
the motor. The assembly is then ro- 
tated over the proper jar and is de- 
pressed. The column is self-aligning 
and automatically positions the bas- 
ket in the jar when the assembly is 
depressed. Manufacturer states side 
and bottom jar baffles prevent solu- 
tion vortex. Speed of basket rotation 
is controlled by a rheostat. Means for 
reversal of the rotation of the motor 
during cleaning action are provided. 
After each basket has been treated 
by the cleaning and rinsing opera- 
tions, it is lowered into the drying 
chamber which is fitted with a Chro- 
malox heater unit and separate mo- 
tor driven blower. In some plants 
when cleaning numbering machines, 
a solution consisting of half white 
line and half ink solvent is used. 
nufacturer, however, furnishes his 
own formulae cleaning and rinsing 
solutions with the equipment. Num- 
bering machines may be placed in 
8-in-1 oil before storage in case it 


is not expected to use them immedi- 
ately. For further details, please men- 
tion PEE No. 275 in your. request. 


Burn-in Oven for Dow Process 


Chemco Photoproducts Co. an- 
nounced its Model 314 Burning-In 
Oven for use with the Dow powder- 
less etching process. Operation is au- 
tomatic and the oven shuts off at the 
end of the preset operating cycle. A 
constant plate carriage oscillation is 
incorporated for even heat distribu- 
tion and level coating over a plate. 
An inlet pressure-reducer regulator 
and special gas inspirators are used 
to compensate for variations in gas 
supply pressure. The adjustable In- 
stantaneous Reset Timer aids in se- 
lection of the burning cycle required 
for various operation conditions. Per- 
formance runs are said to demon- 
strate that by using seven burners to 
achieve a temperature rise of 450 
deg. F., resists can be burned-in on 
a 16 ga., 18 in. by 22 in. magnesium 
flat in 1 min. A toggle switch turns 
on the 13 oven burners and a top is 
said to be burned-in on an 11 pt., 
18 in. by 22 in. magnesium flat in 
1 min. For further details, please 
mention PEE No. 255 in your request. 





Elrod Dependability .. . 


To meet exacting strip material requirements, production 
men depend on the Elrod to consistently deliver an abun- 
dance of quality material under all conditions. 

The Elrod is designéd for one single purpose—dependable 


production of strip material. No complicated mechanism 
that requires constant expert attention—no down time or 


delays at critical periods. 


Sturdily built, the Elrod stands up under heavy duty pro- 
duction. In many printing plants it is the basic equipment 


for their strip material supply. 


Proven through years of experience, the Elrod can obtain 
similar results in your plant. Size range of 1 to 36 points in 
thickness. Available in gas and electric models. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14 
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Revolving Roll Clamp 


The Model 420 Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck, manufactured by Towmotor 
Corporation, is equipped with a Tow. 
motor Revolving Roll Clamp which 
is said to rotate heavy rolls of paper 
and similar loads, 360 deg. in either 
direction. The ends of the clamp arms 
are equipped with curved, rubber. 
faced shoes. This accessory is inter- 
changeable as it is designed for sus- 


pension from the fork bar of the lift 
truck carriage in the same manner 
as standard forks. One arm of the 
clamp is fixed and the other movable. 
A pivoted shoe on the movable arm 
makes it unnecessary to back the roll 
against other rolls, or a wall, in order 
to grip the load. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 158 in your 
request. 


Material Leveling Device 


A material leveling device to be 
used when printing envelopes, tags, 
catalogs, or any other material that 
is uneven when sorted, was an- 


nounced by Manufacturer’s Distribu- 
tors. The Brown-Eagle Ezy-Feed is 
said to permit running of large quan- 
tities of stock at one time. The 
stacker is available for Heidelberg 
and Miehle Vertical presses. For 
further details, please mention PEE 
No. 273 in your request. 


Sun Introduces Offset Blanket 


Sun Coppertone, a new offset 
blanket described as having a special 
protective skin effect, has been an- 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Millions of tough microscopic glass beads form 
@ super-smooth armored surface on SPHEREKOTE 
Blankets and Drawsheets. 






Armored Spherekote Blankets 
Assure Money-Saving, Quality 
Results...at a Real Economy Price 


Experienced pressmen who keep one eye on quality and the other on cost have 
learned it pays to insist on SPHEREKOTE Blankets. First, the initial cost is low— 
less than ordinary blankets in many instances. Secondly, there's nothing to 
compete with their money-saving performance on the press. 

Pick up a SPHEREKOTE Blanket—try to scuff it with your fingernail or car 
keys—and, you'll get some idea of the advantages the glass-armored blanket 
offers. Multi-millions of microscopic glass beads are bonded to an extremely 
tugged rubber base—the result is a long-lived blanket with an amazing degree 
of resilience. Leader marks and bolstering are resisted. The blanket, not the 
packing, absorbs the pounding. 

But, the biggest dividend this resilient, armored blanket pays is in superior 
quality. You can count on reproduction of color and black and white work 
with a clarity, brilliance and crispness you and your advertisers will be mighty 
proud to see. For complete information and a free SPHEREKOTE Blanket and 
Drawsheet demonstration, write: Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. FM-116, St. Paul 6, Minn. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DRAWSHEETS 
AND 
BLANKETS 














Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 99 Pork Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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THE OLD STAR “STREAMLINED” 
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to put your metal on a 
sound business basis 


by 3 years of use! 


First introduced in 1953 for Teletypesetter 
operation, the STAR “Streamlined” Wedge has 
a narrower tapered bottom and has clearances 
ground on lower front and back edges for 




















Because of steadily rising costs it is +11 _ easier assembling elevator entry. The improved 
essential that your type metal opera- a design, eliminating the “stubby” wedge, was 
tions be on a sound business basis. That such a success that soon all sizes of STAR 
means a uniform working supply of Spacebands were supplied in the new style. 
-~ quatly 7” mater~o service pen g Although originally designed for high speed 
vo Cninates overbuying—avoids composition, the “Streamlined” Spaceband 
expensive toning metats—and distrib- performs equally well for manual operation. 
utes costs evenly over the year. 

All STAR Spacebands are manufactured from 
Imperial’s exclusive “extra advantages” special steel, using advanced manufacturing 
offer you the soundest, most business- techniques. This provides extra hardness while 
like method of handling type metal. ) retaining greater resiliency. Available in 6 dif- 
Let us tell you about it. ferent widths to meet all line casting needs. 





Write for details 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE METAL COMPANY 


7 STAR PARTS Inc. 


1227 S2OeDWAT KANSAS CITY =O 
ora ty 
Ss wm oS ot CHICAGO + mINNEAPOU * 
Imperial pe ele ad * 
CANADA SEARS (TD ond Agests Oversees SOUTH HACKENSACK, WN. 4. 


PHILADELPHIA 34 *« NEW YORK 7 + CHICAGO 50 
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Here’s how Curtis’ simplified 
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AND HERE ARE OTHER CURTIS * ale 
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Uses ordinary biack and white panchromatic 
simultaneously makes three balanced 
color separation negatives of subject with a 
Single exposure. 
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This new Curtis Precision Optical Printer can 
be used with your present equipment to pro- 
duce the finest quality color separation nega- 
tives from your color transparencies. It assures 
full color definition because it’s standardized, 
almost automatic operation eliminates guess- 
work and errors. It rapidly makes three 4 x 5 
automatically balanced and color corrected 
separation negatives from your color film 
transparencies . . . works equally well with 
35mm, 2% x 2%, 2% x 3% or 4x S's. 
Designed specifically for ROP Color, the 
Curtis Optical Printer minimizes the human 
element in the making of color separation 
negatives. Determination of exposure is 
accomplished with a simple but effective 
system. 


Two lenses of the finest quality are turret- 





An optical unit that uses filters and mirrors 
to produce a single, full-color image from 
three black and white separation prints. Shows 
clearly the need for and extent of any color 
correction required. CAN BE USED WITH YOUR 
PRESENT EQUIPMENT TO ASSURE HIGHEST Fi- 
DELITY IN COLOR AND TONE 








aios to better COLOR REPRODUCTION! 
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Even with your present equipment 
you'll make better, high-fidelity 


separation negatives—sharper, clearer— 


Curtis precision Optical a 


mounted for instantaneous 
magnifications from 1x to 6x. 

any portion or the entire area of the 

to be enlarged with the finest of the tj 
tion. Color separation filters are 
three color-coded knobs on the top panel. 


Additional features include a light level 
high that it provides a brilliant projection of 
the subject, even at highest magnifications, 
which assists greatly in the evaluation of 
picture quality. Negatives are pre-registered, 
either by pin or stop method. 

For larger size transparencies, the Curtis 
Commercial Printer makes contact ne 
from single tra or groups up to 
10 x 12 inches. Register and exposure control 
are accomplished by the same proven methods 
utilized on the Curtis Precision Optical Printer. 
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For full details on Curtis Color Printers .. . optical and 
contact models let us send you this FREE color 
booklet, “ROP Color Simplified.’ It contains detailed 
facts for your consideration and there's no obligation 


Thomas S. Curtis, Sc.D 
CURTIS LABORATORIES, INC. 
2718 Griffith Park Bivd., Los Angeles 27, California 


Please send—without obligation—FREE 
color booklet, “ROP Color Simplified.” 
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ROP COLOR works... 


OLOR is accepted everywhere as one of today’s 
most powerful and effective selling tools. Movies, 
magazines and other media have conditioned 
your readers to look for, and expect, this added 
buying incentive. That’s why many forward-looking, 
progressive newspapers are now using Curtis simpli- 
fied ROP color in their news, sports and editorial 
features to increase prestige, readership and profits. 
Write for full details on Curtis simplified ROP color. 
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Graphic Arts Equipment and Supplies 





Literature for the Asking 


Keep Yourself Informed. 
The folders and bulletins list- 
ed below all pertain to mod- 
ern equipment, supplies, proc- 
esses and/or methods. These 
have been prepared especially 
for plant managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen. Please 
ask for the pieces selected by 
number and send your request 
to Literature Dept., Printing 
Equipment Engineer, 1276 
West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


Composing Room 


VOGUE FAMILY OF TYPE FACES 


A 56 page booklet was released by Intertype 
Corporation to show its entire Vogue family 
of type faces for use on linecasting machines. 
Comprehensive showings of eight weights are 
included as well as detailed displays of mis- 
cellaneous and advertising figures and other 
basic matrix information in sizes which range 
from 6 to 60 pt. The booklet is printed in 
black and green. Also included in the booklet 
are specimen settings showing uses of the 
Vogue type face. For a copy, please mention 
PEE No. 255L in your request. 


PROOF PRESSES 


A 12-page booklet in which is covered its 
complete line of proof presses has been issued 
by The Challenge Machinery Co. Eleven dif- 
ferent models ranging from the GP Proof Press 
for reproduction proofing down to E and H 
models used by schools, newspaper plants and 
small printers for simple reading proofs, are 
cove . The proof presses are illustrated and 
specifications are given. For a copy, please 
mention PEE No. 256L in your request. 


ALUMINUM CHASES 


The September issue of Dural Chase News, 
a four page publication, is available from 
Beard Newsprint & Warehouse Co., Inc. Its 
improved newspaper chase is described along 
with price list. For a copy, please mention 
PEE No. 257L in your request. 


WESEL PROOF PRESS 


Descriptive literature is available from 
Wesel Manufacturing Co. concerning its Wesel 


EPP-4 proof press. Features of the proof 
press are: Automatic stopping, mechanical 
safety guards and quiet operation. For a 


copy, please mention PEE No. 258L in your 
request. 


COMPOSITION COSTS 


A 12-page, illustrated booklet, Cutting Com- 

sition Costs, has been released by Mohr 

no-Saw Co. The booklet is descriptive of 
cutting costs by use of Mohr’s automatic slug 
sawing equipment or linecasting machines. 
For a copy, please mention PEE No. 259L 
in your request. 


ROUSE EQUIPMENT 


A catalog of equipment for the printing 
plant was recently released by H. B. Rouse 
& Co. Included in the catalog are illustra- 
tions and descriptions of such equipment as 
mitering machines, lead and rule cutters, 
composing sticks, type gauges, band saws and 
others. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 
260L in your request. 


KH 


Platemaking 


MAGNESIUM BASE 


A descriptive bulletin about magnesium base 
for mounting cuts and/or plates in newspaper 
forms is available from The Monomelt Com- 
pany. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 
261L in your request 


CHEMCO PRICE LIST 


Chemco Photoproducts Co. has published its 
complete price list. Included is equipment 
and supplies concerned with any of the 
photomechanical reproduction processes. Con- 
tained in the 172 page price list is clear 
descriptive material and extensive illustrations. 





Literature Number (s) 


Literature Request Coupon 


After you have selected the literature described in these pages which 
you would like to have sent to you, please jot down the identification 
numbers on this coupon and mail to 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 
1276 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 















Your Name and Title 





Company Name 





Street Address 





City 


Zone 





11-56 
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Also included is a 12 page cross-reference jp. 
dex. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 262, 
in your request. 


ROP COLOR 


Thoughts on ROP Color is the title of an 
eight page bulletin prepared by The 
Printing Press Co. Included in the bulletin jg 
ROP color information for newspapers which 
are making their initial start in color work 
and for advertisers who furnish plates or 
mats to newspapers. The thoughts are based on 
experience of newspapers and observations 
of their difficulties in trying to reproduce 
satisfactory results with materials at hand. 
Also included in the bulletin is a list of 
‘“‘musts’’ for preparing good engravings. 

a copy, please mention PEE No. 263L in your 


request. 


PRESSROOM AIDS 


A small size, four page leaflet has been 
made available by The Printing Machinery 
Co., describing PMC Sterling Toggle Base 
and Hook System and the PMC Warnock Ro- 
tary Hook System. Also included are iliustra- 
tions and descriptions of the PMC Die Cut 
Machine, PMC Flinker Fountain Dividers, 
PMC Warnock Positive Lock Bronze Quoins. 
For a copy, please mention PEE No. 264L 
in your request. 


PRESS LUBRICANTS 


Service Bulletin No. 10 was compiled by 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc. to describe its line 
of Albany Lubricants. Lubricants are for 
presses equipped with grease cups, for presses 
equipped with pressure fittings, for oil-lubri- 
cated presses and for gears, cams, chain 
drives on all types of presses. For a copy, 
please mention PEE No. 265L in your request. 


PRESS DRIVES 


Bulletin No. 2311 published by Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Co. is available. If 
you have a press drive problem involving @ 
difficult press drive operation, Reliance invites 
you to send for information. For a _ copy, 
please mention PEE No. 266L in your request. 


ROTOGRAVURE PROOF PRESS 


A brochure has been prepared by American 
Type Founders in which is discussed the op- 
erating features of the ATF Rotogravure Cyl- 
inder Proof Press. Specifications of the ATF 
gravure proof press lines are included in the 
illustrated booklet. There are three standard 
models, modified versions of each of these, and 
special proof presses to customers’ order. The 
proof press can be used for single color, 
multi-color composition or sets of progressive 
proofs. For a copy, please mention PEE No 
267L in your request. 


DRY SPRAY OFFSET PREVENTION 


An Ortman McCain folder is descriptive of 
OMC Stop Offset equipment. The dry spray 
is automatic and adaptable to any type press. 
The folder is illustrated and specifications of 
the offset equipment are included. For a copy, 
please mention PEE No. 268L in your request 





MECHANICAL SHEET FEEDERS 


The Dexter Folder Co. is offering reprints 
of a technical article entitled, More From 
Mechanical Feeders. Applications of mechan- 
ical sheet feeders are discussed. Illustrations 
include feeding a lithograph press for decorat- 
ing tin plate or sheet steei; a high speed slit- 
ter; and a 100 sheet per min. bottle cap punch 
press. Also illustrated is operation of a pack 
turnover and a mechanical! stacker. A Dexter 
feeder used on a production line is also de- 
scribed. For copies, please mention PEE No. 
2691, in your request 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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~JNTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 
AND STEREOTYPERS, INC. 


701 Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


(Printed Letterpress from Electrotypes) 
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featuring: 


e 100 to 1 speed range 
from a-c. circuits 
Ya to 4 hp. 
current limit control 
IR drop compensation 
Reliance "sealpack"’ construction 
Available in three models . . . voltage control, 
current control or tachometer regulation 
Designed for winder drives, feed drives, test stand drives 
and all other types of drives requiring wide range speed RELIANCE 


D- 1522 


control and precise regulation. 
Write for bulletin D-2501 Vx S 


DRIVE 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC Aas . 


DEPT. 1211A, CLEVELAND 10, ORIG + CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 
Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Easier fold control 


Hoe’s electrically operated push button second In line with our policy of leadership, Hoe’s 





fold control always assures evenly folded 
products. 

Conveniently located push button arrange- 
ment permits the adjustment of the second fold 
lap of all size products at any press speed and 
while the press is in operation. A touch of the 
button adjusts the relationship of the folding 
blade assembly relative to the cutting rubber. 
In addition, a manual folding cylinder pin cam 
control is provided so that the pins can be with- 
drawn sooner or later assuring a neat product 
regardless of page size. 
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new 8 to 2 folder will accommodate larger 
products. It can handle up to 128 pages. An 
investment in Hoe equipment is an investment 
in the advanced press engineering that cuts 
costs . . . saves times. It will pay you to get in 
touch with Hoe. 


R. & COMME, 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM « PORTLAND, ORE 




















New York — Today it was dis- 







covered by the Matrix Contrast 





Corporation that in a 7-day 






period a total of 841 "takes" 







destined for the "correction 


bank" of the composing room of 







the "Omaha World-Herald" were 


intercepted by the Matrix Con- 






trast Process ... a notorious 






enemy of linecasting errors. 






During this same week, Mat- 







rix Contrast accounted for the 


setting of 28,823 more lines 






and 1,888 less errors than were 






recorded for a similar period 




































before switching to Matrix. 





The same thing can happen to your correction 
bank and linecasting statistics if you switch 
to Matrix. Write for booklet giving full details. 


MATRIX CONTRAST SERVICE 
MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 
154 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
1105 Trenton Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 





Copyright 1956, Matrix Contrast Corporation 
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Run-of-Paper Color 
For Daily Newspapers 


General considerations, initial concep- 
tion, participation by all related depart- 
ments, equipment requirements and the 
finished product will be discussed pro- 


gressively 


By VERNON R. SPITALERI* 


*Research Director, Knight Newspapers, Inc. 


PART I.—GENERAL CONSID. 
ERATIONS 


When I was approached some- 
time ago by MacD. Sinclair, editor 
of Printing Equipment Engineer, 
with a request to prepare a series 
of articles on newspaper color, my 
initial reaction, was negative. I 
felt that it might be considered 
brash for us, comparative newcom- 
ers in the field of run-of-paper col- 
or, to present the series in view of 
the outstanding color record es- 
tablished over the years by such 
pioneers as the Milwaukee Journal 
and the Chicago Tribune. However, 
I agreed to write the series when it 
was explained to me that our suc- 
cess as newcomers was a compelling 
reason for doing so. We have only 
recently gone through all the prob- 
lems of establishing a color pro- 
gram veritably from scratch and 
what are distant memories for the 
oldtimers are fresh, recent experi- 
ences for us. With the thought 
that a record of our experiences 
might prove helpful to others pres- 
ently in various stages of launch- 
ing a color program, we have pro- 
ceeded with this series. 


Newspaper management contem- 
plating a color program of any de- 
gree is faced with many decisions 
concerning choice of processes and 
equipment in all the various de- 
partments, recruitment of trained 
personnel or training various 
people throughout the plant al- 
ready on base, and such problems 
as organizational structure and 
the determination of responsibility 
of various phases of the program. 
Certainly with so many expansion 
programs in various stages of plan- 
ning for additions of a few major 
items of capital equipment to, in 
many instances, complete new 
plants and facilities involving ex- 
penditures of many millions of dol- 
lars, the problems of color are vital 
and timely to newspaper manage- 
ment everywhere. 


Scope of Series 


It is anticipated that this series 
will cover the entire ROP color pic- 
ture from initial general consider- 
ations to be discussed in this chap- 
ter to all phases of color from 
initial conception of editorial and 
advertising through all related de- 


partments to the finished product 
with results that can be expected 
under varying circumstances and 
why. Equipment requirements in 
all departments will be covered. 
This will be essentially a report 
of the collective experiences of the 
entire color team of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. This must neces- 
sarily be the case since I am most 
intimately acquainted with produc- 
tion of color at the Herald. Our 
problems are essentially the same 
as those that have been met with 
varying degrees of success by a 
number of other newspapers. Nev- 
ertheless, I will try to make fre- 
quent references throughout the 
series to all possible solutions to 
the various problems and the vari- 
ous equipment and processes pres- 
ently in use to cope with them. 
What will be reported on the basis 
of our experiences here at the 
Herald we can report with posi- 
tive assurances as to what we have 
found works and what doesn’t, at 
least under our circumstances. 


Why Newspaper Color? 


Undoubtedly in recent years 
many of you have asked yourselves 
this question: “We have enjoyed 
reasonable success with our black- 
and-white operation up to now so 
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gamut of printed media, it is harg 
to realize how recent it is that color 
printing of any kind was accom. 
plished even by slow, laborious 
hand methods. Color for mass con. 
sumption via printing dates back 
| only to the 17th century and it 
| Was well into the 18th century be. 
| fore any significant progress wag 


ABOUT VERNON R. SPITALERI 


Most newspaper executives know the 
author of the new series of articles on 
Run-of-Paper Color, Part I of which ap- 
pears in this issue. The series will run 
extensively in Printing Equipment Engi- 
neer. For those who do not know him, 
we'll tell you something about his career. 

All of his activities in the Graphic 
Arts have been associated with com- 
mercial printing, (letterpress and offset) 
as well as newspaper production. Fall- 
ing into a bucket of news ink as a 
printer's devil at 12 served as his formal 
baptism in the Graphic Arts. Literally 
speaking, he has been swimming in 
printers’ ink ever since. This first op- 
eration produced six Long Island (N. Y.) 
weeklies as well as commercial work. 
The grand remuneration of $5 per week 
for six 10 hr. days wasn't bad for those 
days, he maintains. 

He graduated from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1942 with a degree in Printing and Management En- 
gineering. 

Entered U. S. Navy upon graduation and took over first command at 
21. Served in the Amphibious Forces in the European theatre from 
England to Africa, including the initial assault at Normandy. Later as- 
signed to the USN Photo Science Lab in Washington, D. C. and then on 
to the Pacific as Officers in Charge of large Naval printing installations 
on Guam. 

Upon leaving service in the fall of 1946, he was appointed assistant 
to Walter E. Wines, then Manager of the ANPA Mechanical Dept., and 
was subsequently appointed Manager in 1948 upon Wines’ retirement. 
Served in that position until joining Knight Newspapers, July 1, 1953 

Currently, Spitaleri is active as a member of the executive committee, 
Research and Engineering Council. He is also active in the Technical 


made. 

Color filled magazines are com. 
monplace today, yet it wasn’t until] 
February 13, 1926, that the mags 

circulation Saturday Evening Post 

published its first full color cover. 

Contrast the color progress of 

| magazines since that time with 

progress in newspapers considering 

that several newspapers were ex. 
perimenting with color in the 
1890s. Much of this early color in- 
volved simple stunts such as the 
American flag effect carried in the 
January 5, 1891, edition of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal and the 
flag run in color daily in 1897 dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war for 
the Hearst organization. 

However, it is interesting to note 
that the 1892 file of the Chicago 
Interocean shows four-color print- 
ing in regular daily production, 
and as early as 1905 the Baltimore 
(Md.) American ran some full col- 
or at speeds of 18,000 to 20,000 
pages per hr. Two colors and 
black were produced up to 24,000 











Association of the Graphic Arts. 





why take on all the added head- 
aches and expense of ROP color?” 

Perhaps only a few moments re- 
flection on the general subject of 
color will bring you to the realiza- 
tion that the last 20 to 30 years 
have seen the world develop rapid- 
ly into what could be called the 
Age of Color. Think of the auto- 
mobiles of 30 years ago. An over- 
whelming preponderance of black. 
In fact, that venerable auto pio- 
neer, Henry Ford, has often been 
quoted to the effect that “the pub- 
lic can have any color auto it wants 
as long as it is black.” Contrast 
that picture with the riot of color 
on the highways today, even to the 
latest tri-tones. 

Contrast the kitchens, bath- 
rooms, and appliances in our homes 
of 20 years ago with today. We 
have progressed almost overnight 
from a sterile, white environment 
to myriads of pleasing color com- 
binations. 

Many of you have experienced 
thrills of color photography either 
via stills or color movies and I 
feel almost certain that once you 
have taken color you rarely again 
shoot in black-and-white. 

Manufacturers know the public 
wants color and this desire is be- 
ing exploited in all fields of man- 
ufacturing and  wmerchandising 
where color can possibly be used 
to attract attention to the product. 

Magazines have long been estab- 
lished in color. In the last 15 years 


we have seen the motion picture 
industry spring to new life with 
the use of Technicolor and other 
color mediums. Television, al- 
though a comparative youngster, 
is not sitting back on its black-and- 
white laurels. Millions of dollars 
and thousands of man hours of re- 
search and effort have been ex- 
pended to deliver color to the wait- 
ing TV public on a mass basis. We 
are definitely on the threshold of 
color television. 

Your readers having their ap- 
petites for color whetted by color 
in magazines, movies, photography, 
television, their homes and auto- 
mobiles—in fact everywhere—are 
not going to settle indefinitely for 
black-and-white alone in_ their 
daily newspapers. 

In short, the public demands col- 
or and unless newspapers fill this 
desire their readers may well turn 
to those competing media willing 
to satisfy this craving for color, 
including other newspapers in your 
area. Therefore, if for no other 
reason than self defense—to main- 
tain relative status with competi- 
tive media—newspapers are com- 
pelled to adopt ROP color and bend 
every effort to continue the pres- 
ent rapid trend toward improved 
color reproduction in newspapers. 


History and Development 


With all of us so used to seeing 
beautiful color throughout the wide 


per hour. 

One cannot overlook the pioneer- 
ing Chicago Tribune that carried 
its first color in a 50th anniversary 
supplement in 1897. Although the 
Tribune was printing as much as 
305 pages a year in ROP color by 
1934, the first spot news scoop in 
color did not appear until the 
Tribune carried a double page 
spread in its rotogravure section of 
the London blitz in the fall of 1940. 

Ironically, the first spot color ap- 
peared in New York in the New 
York Journal of April 27, 1897. 
Yet almost 60 years later only two 
New York newspapers carry a 
limited amount of spot color only. 

A review of all the ANPA Me- 
chanical Bulletins since they were 
first issued in 1926 shows produc- 
tion executives discussing color at 
their mechanical conferences for 
close to 30 years. 

World War II interrupted the 
mushrooming progress being made 
in newspaper color at that time 
but the growth in quantity and 
quality since 1945 has astounded 
the industry itself. The June 1956 
color report by the Lake Shore 
Electrotype Co. lists 270 daily 
newspapers in the U. S. and Can- 
ada printing full color, 367 printing 
two colors and black, and 696 car- 
rying spot color. The list ranges 
widely from such giants as the 
Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and Miami (Fla.) Herald to 
virtual unknowns such as the La- 
fayette (La.) Advertiser and the 
Laramie (Wyo.) Bulletin. 

Nevertheless, despite this prog- 
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ress substantially better than half 
of our daily newspapers have yet 
to make any exploratory moves in- 
to the use of color. What advice 
can be given these newspapers to 
hasten the day when ROP color will 
be universally accepted and all 
newspaper production will have 
to be adjusted to include both edi- 
torial and advertising color? 

The fact that almost half of the 
daily newspapers in the U. S. to- 
day are using color in some form 
should comprise sufficient evidence 
to show these papers that if they 
want to get their share of future 
advertising budgets and fully ex- 
ploit their circulation possibilities, 
now is the time to make their 
moves. Overnight transformations 
are not financially, technically, or 
mechanically possible. 

There should be little question 
remaining that color, at least in 
some form is feasible, for small as 
well as large dailies everywhere. 
Managements of smtll newspapers 
should find of considerable interest 
ANPa Mechanical Bulletin 589 
(July 27, 1956) which carries de- 
tailed reports of three compara- 
tively small newspapers making ef- 
fective use of ROP color on a vir- 
tual shoestring. 


Impact of Color—Advertising and 
Editorial 


With the brilliant record already 
established by both editorial and 
advertising newspaper color it 
should be unnecessary to demon- 
strate its effectiveness, but for 
those who still question, I will 
state the case. 

_ Just about every media in Amer- 
lca has come to realize the dra- 
matic impact and appeal color ad- 
vertising has on the buying public. 
The evidence is overwhelming in 
its use in magazines, direct mail 
advertising, movies, and more re- 
cently, television. Where does all 
this leave the newspaper — the 
daily reading habit of millions 

who, in order to maintain reader- 
ship, must cope with this demand 


Fig. 1.—This chart 
illustrates the 
growth of ROP 
one color and black 
printing in daily 
newspapers (com- 
puted Sept. 1956) 
over approx. a four 
year period. 

(Chart courtesy Lake 
Shore Electrotype Div., 


Electrographic Corpora- 
tion.) 


for color? Here is what is hap- 


pening. 

Newspaper ROP color, both ad- 
vertising and editorial, is rapidly 
growing in volume on many papers 
to the point where those who have 
not undertaken its use must ex- 
amine their positions on the sub- 
ject. They are up against com- 
petition not only from magazines, 
direct mail, movies, and television, 
all using color to a considerable 
degree, but also from other news- 
papers now printing color in this 
headlong bid for continued high 
readership and the advertiser's 
dollar. 

Significantly one of the leading 
advertising trade journals, Print- 
ers’ Ink, made the following refer- 
ence to ROP color in a recent spe- 
cial report on that subject: ““New- 
fashioned competition is speeding 
the development and increased use 
of ROP newspaper color today. It 
is lifting advertiser and agency in- 
terest in participation to a higher 
level than ever before. It is mak- 
ing many publishers decide now 
is the time to take the costly 
plunge into full color, despite tech- 
nical problems. 

“The impending, sure threat of 
expanded color television is one 
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accelerating factor. Another is the 
stiff competition for markets now 
developing among advertisers in 
many product categories. 

“In ROP newspaper color, these 
advertisers and their agencies are 
seeking an impact tool. 

“This doesn’t mean that a host 
of newspapers are rushing pell mell 
into full color ROP—it is finan- 
cially, technically, and mechanical- 
ly impossible to move that fast. 
But it does mean the die has been 
cast, and that the pressure is on 
for most newspapers in all key 
markets throughout the country to 
do something significant about 
color.” 

As far back as June, 1933, Carl 
Jones, then publisher of the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Journal, cited the 
results from color advertising to 
the ANPA Mechanical Conference 
in Pittsburgh. He reported many 
instances of 15 times the return 
compared to equivalent space in 
black-and-white and cited a few 
specific instances of as much as 30 
times the pulling power. He further 
indicated that four to six times the 
return from color over black-and- 
white could be the normal antici- 
pated average return. Thousands 
of case histories since then have 
served to confirm those statements. 

Although there are numerous 
specific case histories demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of newspaper 
color, the following additional 
quote from another report by 
Printers’ Ink pretty well sums up 
the situation. 

“There is plenty of factual off- 
the-record data (and a little on the 
record) that ROP color advertis- 
ing pays off handsomely when 
used selectively and intelligently 
by well-informed advertisers and 
agencies that understand ROP col- 
or advertising and work within its 
limitations. 

“Many successful ROP color ad- 
vertisers tell you frankly they will 
not reveal specific results because 
they do not want competitors get- 
ting into the act. There are many 
such advertisers in key markets 


Fig. 2.—Jllustrated 
here is the growth 
of ROP two colors 
and black printing 
in daily newspa- 
pers (computed 
Sept. 1956) over 
approx. a four 
year period. 

(Chart courtesy Lake 
Shore Electrotype Div.. 


Electrographic Corpora - 
tion.) 
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where ROP color is now a mature 
operation.” 

In an address before the 1954 
ANPA convention in New York, 
Chesser Campbell, president of the 
Chicago Tribune, stated: “Pub- 
lishers ask me if ROP color devel- 
ops new business or whether it is 
just the transfer of money which 
might otherwise be spent for black- 
and-white. We are convinced it is 
one of the best tools our national 
sales force has ever had to develop 
new business and get recognition 
from both advertisers and agencies 
on substantial schedules in com- 

tition with national media.” 

ter in this same address he made 
the following significant statement: 
“The newspaper industry will be 
restricted in capitalizing on the 
value of this modern sales weapon 
until ROP full color is available in 
more of the nation’s markets.” 


It must be realized that color is 
no more effective than black-and- 
white in creating sales for a poor 
product. It does have particular 
appeal, however, to manufacturers 
and distributors with particular 
problems. Color advertising is par- 
ticularly advantageous under some 
of the following conditions: (1.) 
Introduction of new products or 
models; (2.) Appetite appeal; (3.) 
Strengthening and building distri- 
bution; (4.) Creating institutional 
prestige; (5.) Initiate or spearhead 
an advertising campaign; (6.) 
Move overstocked merchandise; 
(7.) Dealer cooperation; (8.) Pack- 
age or product identification, and 
(9.) Strengthen co-op advertising 
program. 

In short, publishers should con- 
sider color if for no other reason 
than to improve their service to 
readers and advertisers. ROP color 
—properly conceived and executed 
—is today’s most effective, power- 
ful, and dramatic medium available 
to editors and advertisers. 


I believe the industry generally 
has concluded that color in all 
phases is going far and fast. It 
is not something coming to most 
newspapers in the future, nor is it 
“just around the corner,” as it 
were—it is here now! The prob- 
lem no longer concerns itself with 
why or when, but how! The basic 
purpose of this series aims to sup- 
ply at least some of the how. 


Quality Levels—Editorial and 
Advertising 


Considerable gains have been 
made by newspapers in improving 
the quality of color printing since 
the 1890s and early 1900s when the 
early pioneers were struggling to 
introduce color. With the number 
of newspapers participating in the 
effort growing rapidly each year, 
significant improvements in quality 
have been recorded at an ever in- 
creasing pace. Equipment manu- 
facturers and suppliers have also 
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Fig. 3.—ZIn_ this 
chart is illustrated 
growth of ROP 
three colors and 
black printing in 
U.S. and Canada 
daily newspapers 
(computed Sept. 
1956) over approz. 
a four year period. 
(Chart courtesy Lake 
Shore Electrotype Div., 


Electrographic Corpo- 
ration.) 
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contributed appreciably in devel- 
oping better machines and ma- 
terials for producing color. 

Despite this progress, however, 
a realistic appraisal of newspaper 
color presently being produced 
throughout the country shows that 
with the exception of a handful of 
outstanding performers mediocre 
results are being obtained by the 
vast majority. Several reasons 
are advanced for this lack of con- 
sistent quality. Among them are 
poorly equipped mechanical depart- 
ments for reproducing color, lack 
of skill and technical know-how, 
lack of cooperation between agen- 
cies and newspaper mechanical de- 
partments, disregard for standards 
established for ink, procedures, etc. 

One most important factor must 
be pointed up here. Ordinary 
newsprint must necessarily be used 
in producing ROP color and this in 
effect sets the pace for the attain- 
able quality level. All techniques 
and equipment must be subordi- 
nated to the maximum quality lev- 
el attainable on newsprint. The 
fact still remains, however, that 
the vast majority are not achiev- 
ing this maximum quality level 
presently possible. 

On the plus side it is most en- 
couraging to note that advertisers 
and agencies generally have a much 
higher regard for newspaper color 
printing quality today than they 
had even five years ago. This can 
be attributed not only to the ex- 
tensive cooperative efforts of the 
newspapers themselves but also the 
much improved understanding and 
cooperation between advertisers 
and newspapers as to the nature of 
the problems and how best to cope 
with them. 

It is also encouraging to note 
that more information on ROP col- 
or is now at the disposal of un- 
seasoned newspaper executives than 
ever before. Newspaper mechanical 
conferences throughout the country 
are also paying increasing atten- 
tion to color problems. A review 
of the ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
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ence reports covering the last 30 
years shows without exception 
that the prime objective in all the 
discussions of color was quality 
improvement. All of these com- 
bined efforts are beginning to pay 
off for all concerned. 


Economics of Color 


Although there are a number of 
schools of thought on a basis for 
pricing newspaper color to adver- 
tisers, it is my contention that rate 
structures can be established for 
color which would be realistic to 
the advertiser and economically 
sound to the newspaper. It is ad- 
visable to make cost studies in the 
various production departments to 
determine actual average costs to 
produce one page in full color and 
to what extent these costs are re- 
duced per page when more than one 
page is run. Although I do not 
feel color premiums should be set 
at a level to make substantial prof- 
its with even a minimum volume of 
color carried, it does not appear 
to be unreasonable to expect to re- 
cover at least most of your basic 
costs when carrying a minimum 
volume. 

All too frequently color premi- 
ums are set arbitrarily with no 
regard to actual cost to the news- 
paper. In fact, in many instances 
newspaper managers do not have 
an accurate yardstick to arrive at 
a practical cost picture. It should 
be the responsibility of the produc- 
tion department to supply such in- 
formation to management. 

Newspapers are almost equally 
divided in the use of either flat 
rates or percentage charges. A re- 
cent survey shows percentage pre- 
miums averaging close to 60% for 
full color and approximately 30% 
for spot color (one color and 
black). In most instances, the flat 
rate color premium compares fav- 
orably with the percentage pre- 
mium charges. 

Most newspapers do not feel they 


can print ROP color profitably 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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Engravings 
Sealed in 
Cellophane 


By HOWARD CARROLL* 


*President, Carroll Photo Engrav- 
ing Service, San Diego, Calif. 


We are cellophane wrapping and 
heat sealing all of our fine screen 
halftones to give the plate protec- 
tion against scratching and the 
cherrywood block protection 
against moisture. 

We use Olin-Cello type of cello- 
phane which we purchase in 15 in. 
rolls and use from the dispenser 





Fig. 1—When protectively wrapped with 
heat-sealed cellophane. a fine screen 
photoengraving looks extremely attrac- 
tive. Here is shown the equipment used 
for wrapping engravings in plant of 
Carroll Photo Engraving Service. San 
Diego. Calif. 


shown in Fig. 1. The cellophane 
and dispenser can be obtained 
from any paper supply house. 
Due to the transparency of the 
cellophane it is necessary to have 


CARROLL-SEALED Engraving 


THIS PLASTIC PACKAGE PROTECTS YOUR 
HIGH QUALITY HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS 
ANDO THEM CHERRY WOOO MOUNTS. 


oll 
Fn emma 
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Fig. 2—Miniature reproduction of card 
sealed in cellophane wrapped photo- 
engravings at Carroll Photo Engraving 
Service. San Diego. Calif. Original size 
of card is 3 in. wide by 2% in. Card 
is printed with overall orange back- 
ground with maroon color type. Mes- 
scge to makeup man is to leave the en- 
graving sealed in wrapper until ready 
for printing. 


a dark background on which to 
do the wrapping work. We make 
use of a shallow tray with wooden 
sides and cardboard bottom all 
sprayed black. Any dark mate- 
rial will do. 


The Sealing Unit 


The sealing unit is Lewsyth Mod- 
el A-3. (Flaming Feather) made 
by Hawkins Machine Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O. It is 115 v. and 
250 w. and is controlled so that 
it will not get hotter than neces- 
sary to act upon the cellophane. 
We leave it on throughout the day, 
placing the hot unit in a safe re- 
ceptacle furnished with the iron. 


A card is sealed in the back of 
each package, instructing makeup 
men to leave the cellophane pro- 
tection on the plate as long as pos- 
sible, inasmuch as one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of heat sealing 
is that the plate may be identified 
without removing the wrapper. 

Heat sealing also has a psycho- 
logical advantage in that it adds 
prestige to the product. The cost 
is low and the time consumed neg- 
ligible compared to making over a 
scratched engraving or replacing 
warped mounts. 

This protection plus one of the 
finest setups for thermoplastic 
mounting has eliminated our block- 
ing problems. 


Reports on Hoe's Expansion 
and Diversification Program 


A program of expansion and di- 
versification at R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 
New York, was outlined by its 
president, Joseph L. Auer, at a 
press conference held recently in 
New York. It 


was. disclosed 
that the 151 
year old com- 


pany is midway 
in the program 
which includes 
a “new look”’ in 
advertising 
techniques 
evolved by Hoe 
and its agency, 
G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


The new campaign incorporates 
the copyrighted comic-strip char- 
acter Alley Oop and an imaginary 
prehistoric printing press with 
rough logs for rollers and hewn 
stone for plates. It shows crude 
versions of features of present Hoe 
presses. A large three-dimension- 
al model of this "dinosaur press” 
has been constructed and will be 
used by Hoe at trade shows and 
conferences. 


Auer stressed that newspaper 
printing presses “would always be 
Hoe’s major interest, and the press 
division itself actually is spear- 
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heading the company wide pro- 
gram.” He revealed that Hoe is 
maintaining a special group of en- 
gineers to work on such specific 
press developments as “greater 
net production, and higher quality, 
especially of color printing.” 


He cal'ed attention to Hoe’s re- 
cent contract with M.A.N. of West 
Germany, whereby Hoe handles 
sales of the company’s stereotyp- 
ing equipment and certain web 
presses in the United States and 
Canada. Auer also mentioned the 
recent comp'etion of a block-long 
line of Hoe color-convertible units 
for the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
referred to recent orders from the 
Boston Globe, Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun, Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, 
Conde-Nast Corp., and other cus- 
tomers. 


“During one week in May,” he 
elaborated, “our press division 
booked more than $6 million in 
new business.”’ Auer also reported 
that the order backlog in the press 
division is at a substantial level— 
$14,500,000, compared with $6,- 
500,000 a year ago. 


The production of aircraft tools 
and ordnance items, and expansion 
of its saw division and foundry 
were other points mentioned by 
Hoe’s president which he de- 
scribed as important parts of the 
company’s progress in diversifica- 
tion and expansion. 


Ask Printing Equipment Engineer 
for source of equipment and supplies. 





Letters 


TO THE EDITORS 





Percentages 


In the Craftsmen’s convention re- 
port, page 46, Sept. issue, referring 
to press makeready reduction, there 
is a sentence reading: “The er 
staggered the audience wi the 
statement that the 3M process has 
reduced his company’s makeready 
time by 200%.” 

The figure of 200% puzzles us. 
All the company’s makeready time 
would be 100%. It, therefore, seems 
impossible that it can be reduced by 
200%. Is this a typographical error? 


A. J. Ammon, Vice Pres. 
American Book-Stratford 
Press, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Reader Ammon is correct. The mis- 
take was due to a typographical er- 
ror. Included should have been the 
words: “in some cases” press make- 
ready time is reduced from 6 hr. to 
1:45 hr. at a saving of approx. 69°. 
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Offset Technical Problems 
Discussed Informally at 


NAPL New York Meet 


By ADAM HENRI REISER, Eastern Editor 


Considered the largest attended 
annual convention yet, the Natl. 
Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers met 
at Hotel Commodore, New York, 
N.Y. Convention dates were Sept. 
19-22 inclusive. A total of 58 ex- 
hibitors were there to discuss their 
equipment, supplies, processes and 
methods. Topics during conven- 
tion days were related to manage- 
ment, production and sales. 

The opening session was held 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 19. 


Paper Outlook 


In his address, John L. Kronen- 
berg, manager, Lithographic Paper 
Div., S. D. Warren Co., discussed 
the quality and availability of pa- 
per for the litho industry for the 
next two decades. Citing latest 
figures on litho volume, he as- 
serted that the litho industry's an- 
nual volume is now a billion dol- 
lars. Including the process's basic 
assets (rotary printing principle 
with lightweight plates and inte- 
grated step by step production op- 
eration) he mentioned major rea- 
sons for the growth of lithography ; 
(1) Scientific approach to prob- 
lems under leadership of Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation; (2) 
Development of more and better 
variety of plates; (3) Develonment 
of more versatile inks; (4) Faster, 
improved presses. 

Quality standards of the litho- 
graphic industry have been raised 
by development of better and more 
suitable papers. There has been 
an evolutionary movement away 
from rough blotterlike papers to- 
ward smoother and harder stocks 
for better halftone printing; pig- 
mented papers yield better repro- 
duction and dimensional stability; 
standard two-sided coated papers 
have been developed; there has 
been imvrovement in enamel pa- 
and machine coated and mirror fin- 
ished napers. 

With respect to meeting the an- 
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ticipated increase in paper con- 
sumption, Kronenberg said that 
mills would undertake necessary 
expansion. 


Place of Duplicators and Small 
Presses 


Lithographic Consultant James 
S. Wilkinson discussed the place 
of duplicators and small presses 
in the offset industry. He pointed 
out that while the apparent em- 
phasis during the past 10 years has 
been on larger presses and color 
units, there also has been a tre- 
mendous impetus in the small 
equipment field. Captive plants 
have installed considerable of this 
equipment. Thus a great deal of 
work formerly done by lithograph- 
ers is now being produced in these 
office adjuncts. 

Wilkinson thinks that because of 
the increased technical proficiency 
of the smaller presses, lithogra- 
phers should consider seriously the 


possibilities of these small presses 
to recapture some of the volume. 

He said that the new, small 
presses have been engineered to 
produce high quality work in print- 
ing solids, halftones, and close 
register color work. Inking and 
dampening systems have been up- 
graded toward large press stand- 
ards, and feeding and register sys- 
tems have been improved. Quick 
plate changing devices, quick roller 
washup devices, and simpler adjust- 
ment for proper pressures and 
image positions have been devel- 
oped. 

The smaller lithographic printer 
has found that these small presses 
enable him to give same-day and 
over-night service. Litho plants 
operating larger production presses 
have used these smaller presses, in 
some cases, for color proofing. In 
some instances, too, a few hundred 
advance copies of a large color job 
for special purposes can be pro- 
vided quickly. 


Offset Press-Plate Troubles 
Are Analyzed at NAPL Clinic 


At the Saturday (Sept. 22) All-day 
Technical Session, of the Natl. Assoc. 
of Photo-Lithographers, held at Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., there 
was a fine attendance. Participants in 
the panel discussion are identified in 
the accompanying picture. At the re- 
quest of Chairman William Stevens, 
Captain Michael Bruno opened the 
technical part of the session by re- 
viewing work carried on in the field 
of dampening on offset presses. 

Numerous patents attest to the 
amount of research conducted in an 
attempt to simplify or improve this 
operation. Spray dampeners are still 
being worked upon. The blow-off 
system has now been installed on 
some large presses up to 58 in. 

Some work has been done on mix- 
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ing water directly with ink. Some 
of the smaller presses have the 
dampener roller in direct contact with 
the ink roller. This seems to work 
well with some inks, but it is not 
good for all inks. Some three color 
work is done with such a system. 

After six years of work on paper 
covers for dampeners it has been 
found that parchment paper has un- 
usual properties that can be found 
useful in lithography. It is grease- 
proof and swells with water. Mounted 
on a builtup soft rubber roller, the 
paper has been found to do an ex- 
cellent job. Requiring only one roller 
and permitting fine adjustment, the 
paper dampener has been respon- 
sible for the elimination of much lint 
and hickeys. 
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Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice president. NAPL, opens 
the All-day Technical Session. Hotel Commodore, New York. 
Seated from left to right are: 
Moderator Wm. J. Stevens, Miehle Printing Press & Mig. Co.; 
A. P. Reynolds. superintendent, Printing-testing Dept.. S. D. 


N. Y.. Saturday. Sept. 22. 


The introduction of the smooth 
plate to lithography has developed a 
preponderance of hickey and lint 
troubles in effect caused by the stiff- 
er ink used pulling the fibres out 
of the sheet. 

Paper with an adhesive backing 
used for dampeners is now finding 
general acceptance in the tin print- 
ing industry. It would seem from 
this that molleton used for dampener 
covers is on the way out; its days 
are numbered. 

Press operation with the paper 
dampeners requires a change. For 
one thing, where the drop dampeners 
have been shut off during press idling 
with the molleton covers, use of the 
paper cover permits continuous 
dampening without need of shutting 
down. Further, the dampeners re- 
quire a minimum of contact result- 
ing in less friction and less wear, 
thus lengthening the life of the press 
plate with paper dampeners. 


Overnight, the paper dampeners do 
contract, but in wetting, the puckers 
and wrinkles come out again. 

For their proper function, an ap- 
propriate core must be used. Strips 
of paper, not to exceed 4 in. width 
are usually spiral wound around this 
4 in. diam. soft rubber core. Both 
ends of the paper are fastened with 
rubber bands so the ends of the 
wrap extend beyond the plate sur- 
face. The core extends beyond the 
end of the wrap. The winding is 
applied in the direction opposite to 
that of the press, a fact which pre- 
cludes backing up the press. Usually 
\% in. overlap is allowed in one strip 
over the other in the wrapping. 

They are set against the leading 
edge and lowest point of the plate 
when the dampeners are wet, using 
a 1% pt. tissue for clearance. There 
must be no play in the sockets or 
gears; a firm motion with no play 
being essential. Proper use of the 
dampeners gives them a life of about 
500,000 impressions. 


Fountain Solutions 
Patra, the British Research Society, 


has done considerable work on foun- 
tain solutions. Results seem to show 
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NAPL All-day Technical Session 


that bichromate by itself can cause 
scum, there seemingly being a need 
for an additional chemical in the 
fountain solution. With the addi- 
tion of gum arabic and phosphoric 
acid, zinc nitrate performs well in 
running aluminum plates. There is 
some interest being shown in the 
alkali fountain solutions. 


Offset Press Hints 


Use of the terms plastic and syn- 
thetic led to some questioning of the 
loose use of the terms. They are 
often used, interchangeably. So- 
called jell, plastic or synthetic inks 
might far better be described by the 
word combination inks. And the 
term, plastic ink, could then be used 
to describe the inks used to print 
on plastics. 

Roller stripping troubles increase 
with the combination ink because 
they lack wettability. Some of the 
resinous materials are being added 
to inks to increase their water re- 
pellance. A wrong combination may 
be used that reduces the lubrication 
properties of the ink. Sometimes a 
little oil will help reduce the strip- 
ping action. 

Some reported that the inking 
system suffered from quick-set inks. 
the form rollers being prone to glazed 
surfaces more readily. The faster 
drying inks have a tendency to do 


At the Quality Control 
Session of NAPL conven- 
tion. New York, N. Y., lat- 
ter part of September. this 
panel took an active part. 
At the microphone is Dr. 
Walter Clark. Eastman 
Kodak Co.; seated left to 
right are: G. B. Hoover. 
NAPL vice president. and 
George A. Mattson, ex- 
ecutive director, Chicago 
Lithographers’ Assoc. 
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Warren Co.; Richard H. Scott, director of communications, 
Sinclair & Valentine Co.; Harold Potts, technical representa- 
tive. Eastman Kodak Co.; Joseph B. Medio, press superintend- 
ent, Brett Lithographing Co.; Michael H. Bruno, research man- 
ager. Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 


this with their resinous material con- 
tent. 


Pick Troubles 


Considerable discussion arose on 
the pick testing of papers. Types 
of pick testers were discussed with 
their relative merits. While some 
moves reduce picking, greater press 
speeds seem to increase the tendency. 
It was also felt the flat plate, with 
its thinner film of ink created more 
pick troubles. Gloss inks, too, exert 
a greater pull on the sheet, it was 
reported. 


Tack May Cause Pick 


Coated stock with a solid run at 
the gripper edge fares better than 
when the solid is at the back end 
of the sheet. Use of the word tack 
in explaining the reason for the fore- 
going, brought an opinion from the 
ink man that in the action between 
the ink, paper and blanket, a dynamic 
condition was set up wherein the 
combination of dryers, oil and resin 
ous materials dispersed in solvents 
were acted on by the speed of the 
press, heat of the room and heat 
of the operation, to break down the 
ink. Thus it could be found that 
the properties of the ink change 
to the tacky side as the boiling or 
flash point of the solvents were 








reached during the high speed of 
the press. This could explain the 
reason for a thin ink exerting a 
greater pull on paper structure and 
causing picking. 

Some of the difficulties in adjust- 
ing an ink to this dynamic condition 
can be envisioned in this. The oil 
type of inks will not change as rapid- 
ly as the synthetic inks. 


Tinting 
Yellow and blue run on a two-color 


press were found to tint where no 
work existed on the second unit (blue 


plate) at the back half of the sheet. 
When it was suggested that the yel- 
low was transferring, it developed 
there was no work on either plate 
in that area. It was then thought 
the coated stock run on the job was 
having some of the chemicals leeched 
out of its coating through the ac- 
tion of the fountain solution, with 
the chemical action transferred back 
to the plate, sensitizing its surface 
and causing the scum. 

The paper man on the panel wanted 
to know why the result of such a 
chemical reaction wasn’t evident on 
the other plates of the four-color run 

(Continued on Page 75) 


Preparatory Processes 
For Offset Platemaking 


One of the interesting sessions at 
the Natl. Assoc. of Photo Lithogra- 
phers’ Sept. 19-22 convention, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., was 
entitled offset preparatory processes. 
The panel dealt with questions on 
preparatory processes as applied to 
the larger presses where numerous 
subjects were often combined on one 
plate. 

In this field, the steps involved of- 
ten compounded many errors that 
crept in during the operation. There- 
fore, it was felt to be advantageous 
to get everything on the final nega- 
tive. It paid to go back and forth 
by combining the many line and half- 
tone elements. Especially was this 
so in the direct color separation 
screened negative with its soft fringe 
dots. Exposure time, coating thick- 
ness, humidity changes and time con- 
sumed in the making of the plate, 
were all variables that could affect 
the soft dot and consequently the 
final result. 

That was one reason for going to 
positives and shooting deep-etch 
plates. However, with the new films, 
one of which permits direct repro- 
ductions of the contact, positive work 


is no longer so desirable. Especially 
is this true in label work where long 
hours are often spent shooting the 
plate in the photocomposing machine 
and then where positives are used 
much additional time is spent mask- 
ing and shooting out the unwanted 
areas. 


Reproducing 4 Color Printed Copy 
for Conversion 


Shops occasionally are requested to 
reproduce in four colors from printed 
four color screened copy. One sug- 
gested method was that of slightly 
reducing the size and then shoot- 
ing slightly out of focus in order to 
blur the dots. In separating the colors, 
each one would have to be shot at 
a slightly different angle from that 
used in the copy for that color. 

Where possible, it is best to obtain 
reproduction proofs or engraver’s 
proofs of the originals for use in 
the camera. Better still, use trans- 
parent proofs for contact purposes. 
The latter method is considered best 
because of the ability through con- 
tact to retain all dots. When such 
a question of copy arises, however, 
the customer is rarely in a position 


to supply the proofs or the engray. 
ings. 

This conversion method, as it igs 
known, is used quite extensively in 
making blowups for large display 
purposes in four colors from maga. 
zine pages. 

The hard dot advocates a 
tangled with the soft dot proponents, 
with the question still unresolved in 
their respective minds. A review of 
the testimony shows each group has 
some justification for its beliefs. ft 
narrows down to a question of definj- 
tion of softness and further, what 
kind of an end product is being 
sought. 

There can be no question that a 
hard dot will yield the same excellent 
results every time, within much 
greater latitudes than could be ex- 
pected from a soft dot. 

The soft dot negative demands 
rigid limitations of time, coating, 
grain of plates and many other 
variables to reproduce well. But in 
the long run, on certain types of 
work it is economic suicide to add 
extra steps of back and forth con- 
tacts and resultant cost to some jobs. 
You just can’t get the work if you 
price yourself out of that market. 

Screen color separations are the 
rule and hand work of dot etching 
and staining is quickly performed and 
answers very well. 

Where the newer methods of color 
separation with balanced masks, 
magenta screen, controlled agitation 
and still development with densito- 
metric measurement are _ practiced 
with hand work at a minimum, the 
question of hard and soft dots does 
not seem to apply. It is a necessary 
part of dot etching where special ef- 
fects must be obtained that fail to 
lend themselves to standardized inks 
and created effects not in the copy. 

On the other hand, where photo- 
composed plates are made with many 
steps of the same subject, the nega- 
tive or positive must carry the hard- 
est dot possible. 

Where dot etching is to take place, 
a camera dot must be used with its 
soft edges, permitting the reduction 
in some cases to almost 1/64 of a 

(Continued on Page 78) 


NAPL’s Preparatory Processes Clinic 


The meeting room was crowded with many executives in- 
terested in offset printing at the National Assoc. of Photo- 


mack. Daniel Murphy & Co., Inc.; Bernard R. Halpern. 
photomechanical consultant, Swarthmore, Pa.; George Ham- 
mer, quality control manager, Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston: 


Lithographers’ Preparatory Processes Clinic. This clinic was 
held at Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., on Wednesday. 
Sept. 19. Shown here are the panel members. Standing 
is Chairman William H. Falconer of Eastman Kodak Stores. 
Inc. Other panel members were (left to right): Louis Feder- 


(at right of Chairman Falconer is Walter A. Kaiser, Edward 
Stern and Co., Inc., Philadelphia: John E. Morse. Brett 
Lithographing Co. 
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Presensitized Plates 
For Offset Printing 


Presensitized plates, their make- 
up, characteristics and use were ex- 
lored at one of the clinics during 
the Natl. Assoc. of Photo-Lithogra- 
hers’ convention. The convention 
was held at Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 19-22. 

After Capt. Michael Bruno, Re- 
search Staff, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, coated a strip of plate 
that had been prepared to receive 
the solution, he called attention to the 
importance of the initial step of pre- 
paring the metal or paper, and the 
costly equipment necessary for the 
process. Then launching into the ad- 
vantages of presensitized plates, he 
told of the ease of platemaking and 
the comparative freedom from scum- 
ming and tinting if the plate is 
properly handled in the press. 

Under disadvantages come the com- 
plaint of a too-flimsy metal to han- 
die—and that the exposure latitude 
needs broadening. Examination of 
shops questioned using these plates 
elicited the information that 33% felt 
it lowered their quality; 40% felt 
it was about the same; and 27% felt 
the quality was improved. On re- 
runs, the quality was found to be 
about 50% better; 36% the same; and 
11% poorer. 

Bruno expressed the opinion that 
the presensitized plate has been re- 
sponsible for the greatest amount of 
progress in the industry. 

The solution used to sensitize these 
plates or paper is a Diazol com- 
pound although all chemicals in that 
family are not effective. The one 
acceptable is not affected by tem- 
perature or humidity. 

The plate has succeeded in raising 
the quality of the product produced 
by the smaller presses so that it ap- 
proaches very closely that of the 


larger equipment plant. 

The pre-treatment of the surface 
which is to receive the coating is 
secret with each company produc- 
ing these plates. Basically, the treat- 
ment is simple in all cases the chemi- 
cal applied producing a minute grain. 
The intricate part lies in the exact- 
ing control necessary. 


Advantages of Plate 


It is said that the main advantage 
lies in economy in operation, elimi- 
nating whirlers and some chemicals; 
speed of platemaking, and ease of 
handling are also advantages. The 
coating being of such a thin nature 
presents difficulty in its retention 
over long runs. Research will un- 
doubtedly come up with a method 
of presenting a more retentive image. 

The smooth surface of the plate 
permits a dot structure that cannot 
be duplicated by the ordinary litho 
plate. 

Further, the chemical treatment to 
which the plate had been subjected 
prior to its being coated makes the 
plate particularly water receptive to 
the degree that surface scumming or 
tinting is practically non-existent un- 
less induced by punishment in the 
press operation. Excessive standing 
under moisture, one such form of 
punishment, would induce oxidation 
and result in greasiness between dots. 

The resinous form of the image 
produced with light hardening is ex- 
tremely ink receptive. However, this 
image with its thin layer of coating is 
extremely sensitive to abrasions in 
any form. Abrasive particles of ink or 
paper coating or undue pressure from 
dampeners, rollers, blanket, could 
shorten the life of the image very 
quickly. But since average runs in 


litho rarely exceed 20,000 impres- 
sions, these plates undoubtedly will 
find much use in our industry. As 
a matter of actual fact, Captain 
Bruno ventures the opinion that with- 
in five years, pre-sensitized litho 
plates will be taken from containers 
in one form or another much as our 
film is today. 

At present one disadvantage lies 
in the base cost of the plate as op- 
posed to the cost of regular zinc or 
aluminum plates that can be used 
and re-used. Another deterring item 
is that of size, present production 
greatly limiting the size of the plates. 

Research in the field of coatings 
with a possibility of their use in 
the presensitized field finds another 
in KPR, similar to the Diazol family. 
Further work with bichromates, and 
the ability to control their action may 
result in some presensitized possi- 
bilities. Some work also has been 
done with silver halides. 


The Panel Answers Questions 


Questions followed the Bruno ex- 
position, some of them being given 
below with their answers. 

Troubles with large solids hold- 
ing, as well as other line work, 
brought the reply that the coating 
when properly exposed is productive 
of a good image regardless of its 
being halftone, line, or large solid. 
Poor transmission of light because of 
dirty glass in the vacuum or brown 
stain on the open parts of the nega- 
tive could lead to faulty exposure. 

Gum arabic is used in almost all 
fountain etches satisfactorily. How- 
ever, the use of a nitrate is also ad- 
vocated in combination with the 
bichromate when using aluminum pre- 
sensitized plate. It was stressed that 
gum was primarily used in the water 
fountain to keep the dampeners as 
free from ink as possible. 

Stress was placed on using gum 
much thinner than ordinary, some 
cutting the 14 Baumé gum in half, 
especially when plates are to be 
stored. 

Storage brought the suggestion of 

(Continued on Page 80) 


NAPL’s Presensitized Offset Plate Clinic Panel 


One of the sessions of the National Association of Photo 
Lithographers. held at Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y.. 
was devoted to the subject of Presensitized Offset Printing 
Plates. Above is shown the panel moderated by Hamilton 
C. Carson. From left to right they are: Melville E. Gebhard. 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co.; Cal D. Harmon, Lithoplate. 
Inc.; Chester H. Gramstorff. S. D. Warren Co.; W. Gaylord 


Foundation. 
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Carrothers, Remington Rand, Inc.; Garson Wolitsky, Ozalid 
Corporation: E. B. Fritz, Azoplate Corporation: Hamilton C. 
Carson, editor, Modern Lithography. who served as chair- 
man of the meeting. and (at the microphone) Capt. Michael 
H. Bruno, manager. Research Div. Lithographic Technical 
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Ten Points to Remember 
In Buying Printing Inks 


By DONALD B. MORRISON* 


*Morrison Printing Ink Co., Cleveland, O. 


The words you read, the illus- 
trations you see, the designs that 
please the eye are visible only be- 
cause of printing ink. Although 
the importance of the quality of 
the paper and plates, and the 
workmanship of your § skilled 
craftsmen cannot be over-estimat- 
ed, certainly the correctness of the 
printing ink formulation does 
much toward earmarking any 
printed work as a quality job. Here 
to help you obtain the correct ink 
for your printed material are list- 
ed ten important factors that you 
should consider when buying print- 
ing inks. 


1. Specimen—Give your printing 
ink source a wet or dry specimen 
of the color of the ink desired. 
When possible, give him a wet 
sample (a small specimen of the 
desired ink). When a dry (a print- 
ed, painted or dyed swatch of 
color) specimen is used, remember 





that texture is a misleading char- 
acteristic of color as it appears 
to the eye. In other words, a piece 
of fabric makes a poor specimen, 
because its texture cannot be 
matched. The best dry specimen is 
a print of ink on a stock similar 
to the actual run stock. Also speci- 
fy whether ink is to be flat or 
gloss, transparent or opaque. 


2. Stock—Give your ink salesman 
stock information and, if possible, 
an adequate sample of the stock 
to be used for proofing purposes. 


3. Press—State what general type 
of press the job is to be printed 
upon, whether it is letterpress or 
offset, flat bed or rotary, or a 
special type of press. Since in some 
types of printing ink there are 
materials which deteriorate syn- 
thetic rollers, it is wise to inform 
your ink supplier of the composi- 
tion of the press rollers. 


Acoustical Treatment in 
Bindery—In its produc- 
tion plant in Chicago, 
Popular Mechanics has 
installed a new type of 
acoustical material to 
abate the noise in its 
bindery which is giving 
beneficial results. The 
sound control units 
(shown in this illustra- 
tion) are known as the 
Acoustosorbers made by 
the United States Gyp- 
sum Co. They are in the 
form of tetrahedrons (a 
pyramid having four 
sides including the 
base), 28 in. long on 
each edge by 24 in. high. 
They are shipped to the 
job in sheets and are 
formed by bending on 
embossed lines. Each 
weighs 1% lbs. They are 
hooked to No. 9 braided 
galvanized wire stretched 
so as to extend above 


the noise producing machine so that there is one unit for every 12 to 16 sq. ft. 
of ceiling, and 12 to 20 ft. in each direction beyond the noise source. 
Each unit is made of laminations consisting of perforated sheets of alu- 


minum and glass fiber which has a high sound absorption value. 


They are 


easy and economical to install and equally easy to move whenever the loca- 
tion of the machinery is changed. Maintenance is economical as the sound 
absorbing surfaces can be washed while the units are in place, or they can be 


taken down for washing. 


As with acoustical treatments in general, it must be borne in mind that 
the noise at its source is not eliminated but the reflection, or reverberation, 
is largely absorbed so that the buildup and confusion of noises coming from 
all directions which is so trying to the workers does not take place to any 


serious extent. 


These units are said to be particularly effective in absorbing 


low frequency noises which are difficult to deal with. 
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4. Plates—Describe the nature of 
the plates such as whether they 
are metal, rubber, plastic or paper. 
In addition, with offset plates, it 
is helpful to know of what meta] 
the plates are made. 


5. Printed Areas—Are the illus- 
trations line, halftone or process 
work, or a combination. Are there 
large solids, small reverses and 
type in the form to be printed. 


6. Drying Cycle—What is the nor- 
mal drying cycle of the printed 
material? For example, is it a 
single color, work and turn? Or 
is it printed in two or more colors 
in one pass through the press? 


7. Color Progression — In multi- 
color work give the printing se- 
quence of colors on the press. If 
a multi-color job is to be repro- 
duced exactly it is desirable that 
a set of progressive proofs be 
furnished. 


8. Coatings—tTell your ink source 
whether your piece will be var- 
nished, laminated or lacquered 
since surface treatments can in- 
fluence the color. 


9. Use—Give some idea of the ul- 
timate use of the material. For 
example, will the job be exposed 
to sunlight such as label or dis- 
play work? Is it a carton, catalog 
or box that will require excellent 
scratch, rub, and fingermark re- 
sistance? 


10. When special colors are to be 
matched, order the ink as far 
ahead of use as possible. This will 
permit the ink maker to match 
the shade exactly without undue 
order-filling pressure. 

Space does not permit enumer- 
ating all the factors encountered 
in ordering ink for special types 
of printing. For example, in the 
printing of food containers such 
as milk cartons the ink must meet 
the requirements of the Pure Food 
& Drug Act and the printing of 
soap cartons requires special al- 
kali-resistant inks. But these are 
the ten basic points to consider 
in ordering ink. 


Harris-Seybold Annual Report 


In Harris-Seybold Co.’s colorful 
annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, chairman and 
President George S. Dively reported 
that the company’s shipments of 
printing equipment had increased 
to new high levels. Growing sales 
of offset printing presses were re- 
sponsible for the major portion of 
the increased volume, he said. Most 
of the company’s other products 
for the printing industry also 
showed gains. In the year ended 
June 30, net shipments totaled $42,- 
546,577, as against $37,128,877 in 
the preceding year. 
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How To Avoid Squirts 


letin published by Intl. Typographic 
(Poem Salon Asean. The suggestion presented 
nere is taken from The Safety Manual for 
the Graphic Arts Industry, published by the 
Nationa! Safety Council.) 


Avoiding squirts is a matter of 
proper machine maintenance and 
proper personnel training. Opera- 
tors should continually watch for 
shiny bottoms to slugs, for this 
is a danger signal that metal is 
building up on the mouth-piece and 
a back squirt may occur. Listen- 
ing to the sound of a machine dur- 
ing the casting often gives advance 
warning of a back squirt. When- 
ever a liner is changed, the first 
slug should be inspected, and every 
second or third slug thereafter un- 
til it is certain that no squirt can 


occur. 


1AE&S Elects Officers, 
Approves Research Program 


Approval in principle of a com- 
prehensive research and develop- 
ment program for letterpress and 
the re-election of Elmer M. 
Schwartz, president, United E'ec- 
trotype & Stereotype Co., Chicago, 
as president were among the high- 
lights of the recently held conven- 
tion of Intl. Assoc. of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers, Inc., at 
Lake Louise, Alberta, Can. 

By resolution, the convention 
“authorized the secretary and the 
letterpress committee to work with 
the American Photoengravers As- 
soc. and other letterpress groups 
and interests to explore the pos- 
sibilities of forming an all-industry 
research and development organ- 
ization.” 

Other officers of the association 
are: First vice president, Walter 
C. Deye, secretary, Quality En- 
graving & Electrotype Co., Cincin- 
nati; second vice president, Pay- 
son M. Curry, president, Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Electrotype Corp.; third 
vice president, C. H. McNellen, 
president, Bomac Electrotype Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. F'oyd C. Larson, 
formerly of U.S. Navy Printing Of- 
fice, Great Lakes, IIl., was appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer as renorted 
in last month's Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer. He succeeds A. P. 
Schloegel. 


English Type Identifier 


A Type Identification Chart is 
being offered by Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., by which many 
English versions of well-known 
type faces can be identified. The 
chart operates by matching char- 
acteristics of an initial letter in an 
unknown type face with one of sev- 
eral versions of the same letter on 
the chart. The chart is made in 
concentric disks. As most-closely- 
corresponding letters are chosen 
and set on a mark on the chart, a 
number corresponding to that let- 





Joseph Connolly. traffic manager of 
American Type Founders, said his com- 
pany saved about $5 thousand last 
year shipping its printing presses in 
Ferro-Pak bags made by the Cromwell 
Paper Co. The savings are based on 
using 500 bags. ATF first covers the 
press with a light coat of oil. Next a 
Ferro-Pak bag is slipped over the press. 
The whole thing is encased in lumber 
and shipped. Servicemen set up the 
press and remove the light oil in less 
than an hour. 


ter also moves into a designated 
position. After matching character- 
istics on the capital letters, G,J,M, 
R,W, in the unknown type face with 
examples on the chart, a series of 
numbers also has been moved into 
position on the chart. This series 
then becomes an identifying code. 
The various number combinations 
are listed in a separate place on 
the chart together with the type 
face or faces for which they stand. 
Faces which can be identified by 
this chart include types such as 
Baskerville, Goudy Modern, Bodoni, 
Lutetia, Romulus, Italian Old 
Style, Chiswel, Times Hever Titl- 
ing, Solus, Gloucester Bold, Four- 
nier, Emerson, Van Dyck and Spar- 
tan. 


General Binding Building 


W. N. Lane, president. General 
Binding Corp., broke ground for a 
new $1 million building in North- 
brook, Ill, at a recent ceremony. 
The 85,000 sq. ft. structure is being 
built on a 30 A. site. Another 15,000 
sq. ft. may be added later, it was 
stated. The company now occupies 
47,000 sq. ft. of floor space at its 
two Chicago plants. 





Run-of-Paper Color 


(Continued from Page 32) 


without a minimum space require- 
ment. However, those newspapers 
with no space limitation on color 
practically all set a minimum color 
charge at such a level as to make 
use of color in small space eco- 
nomical)y unsound. 

In reviewing the economics of 


color pricing, it is evident that the 
effect of pricing color sufficiently 
low to encourage volume must be 
considered. In every instance there 
is a point at which sufficient vol- 
ume will permit establishing a 
profit on the color premiums them- 
selves. 


Organization and Teamwork 


Although the human element is 
generally agreed to be the prime 
factor in achieving results in al- 
most anything, to produce top qual- 
ity newspaper color printing on a 
consistent basis it is not only an 
important factor but an arbitrary 
requirement. In this instance the 
team does not consist solely of the 
various production department 
heads. A good color team embrac- 
es all of the key production per- 
sonnel plus all those in editorial, 
business, and advertising depart- 
ments who are concerned with 
color. 

It is safe to say that creating a 
sincere, enthusiastic desire 
throughout your entire organiza- 
tion to make the color program 
succeed is a most important step 
and ties in closely with a broader 
view of teamwork. Without it, 
equipping all of your departments 
with the finest mechanical equip- 
ment available will produce less 
than satisfactory results. 

Most of you are acquainted with 
the paradox of the substantial new 
plant with the best available facil- 
ities and equipment producing com- 
paratively poor work, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, contrast- 
ed to some beautiful printing ema- 
nating from a plant with equipment 
held together with chewing gum 
and baling wire. Surely this para- 
dox can be attributed almost en- 
tirely to personnel. 

If a smooth-working team as de- 
fined above already exists, you have 
an important advantage. In any 
event, a very important step in ap- 
proaching color should be a review 
of your present organizational 
structure and the degree of inter- 
departmental cooperation and team 
spirit. Strengthen all the weak 
spots in your present black-and- 
white setup before approaching 
your color program and you have 
won half the battle before launch- 
ing the program. This not only 
saves considerable time, money, 
and effort, but immeasurably en- 
hances your chances for good qual- 
ity almost from the outset. 

Color at best is expensive in 
equipment, time, labor, and mate- 
rials. You will find proper prepa- 
ration, including preplanning, all 
along the line to be a sound invest- 
ment. (Organizational problems, 
scheduling, etc., will be discussed in 
more detail in a later chapter.) 


(Part Il of this series will cover 
the basic princ'p'es of color science 
and newspaper color limitations.) 
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Paper and Letterpress Printing Quality 


By K. L. STRACHAN* 


*R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. This is one of 18 papers given at the 
annual meeting of the Technical Assoc. of the Graphic Arts, Chicago, 


May, 1956 


Every large volume printing op- 
eration finds itself using a wide 
variety of printing papers. Each 
of these papers has specific physi- 
cal properties which influence the 
printing quality obtainable on the 
presses. It is important that the 
printer be able to evaluate the 
printed product and to communi- 
cate these findings to the paper- 
maker so that he in turn can sup- 
ply a more uniform, high grade 
product. This cooperation between 
printer and papermaker has been 
practiced successfully for many 
years. However, misunderstanding 
has occurred at times because 
printing quality and related paper 
properties have not been clearly 
defined. For example, “hardness” 
has been applied to describe fin- 
ish, low absorption, even the brit- 
tleness of paper. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to illustrate the 
relationship between letterpress 
printing quality and those paper 
properties with which it is asso- 
ciated. 

Before discussing the paper- 
printing quality relationship, pa- 
per properties important to this 
relationship must be understood. 


Paper Properties 


Optical properties, compressibili- 
ty, surface contour, ink absorption, 
strength characteristics, condition 
of the stock as delivered to the 
press, and dimensional stability of 
the stock are all important to 
printing quality. Of these, surface 
contour and ink absorption are not 
clearly defined and will be dis- 
cussed below: 

Surface Contour’ is used to de- 
scribe the surface irregularities of 
paper. These irregularities can be 
placed in several categories based 
on their size and shape. It is con- 
venient to define and name them 
just as it might be convenient to 
use the term inches instead of feet 
or miles in describing a linear 
measurement. Surface Contour may 
be expressed by other terms cover- 
ing specific phases. 


1. Caliper is the average thickness 
of a sheet of paper. It is in- 
fluenced by basis weight, choice 
oe pulp, and degree of calender- 


2. Levelness is the variation in 
thickness of paper from one 
small area to another. These dis- 
tinct thick and thin areas are 
caused by uneven distribution of 
fibers (poor formation) in the 
sheet. 


3. Smoothness is the term applied 
to surface irregularities such as 
wire marks, “coat-pile’”’ pattern, 
fibers that project from the sur- 
face of the sheet, holes, pits, etc. 

4. Surface Void Structure is a term 
referring to the size and spacing 
of voids between coating par- 


ticles, fibers, and other mate- 
rials in the surface of the sheet. 
Surface Void Structure is im. 
portant to ink transfer and 
absorption. 


Internal Void Structure 


Internal Void Structure refers 
to voids in the base sheet. It may 
differ from surface structure, par- 
ticularly in coated papers. 

The Ink-Paper Relationship re- 
fers to ink transfer and absorption 
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Fig. 1.—These are the factors involved in paper that influence quality on any 


letterpress job. 
and interdependent. 


It is apparent that the many paper properties are complicated 
Printers must always be mindful of this interdependence 


in order to produce high quality letterpress printing. 
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INK PENETRATION 
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Fig. 2.—This illustrates ink penetration on an absorbent paper, Paper B, and 
on a@ non-absorbent paper, Paper A. Paper B would cause excessive show- 


through. 


during and after impression.* The 
following terms are used to de- 
scribe the Ink-Paper Relationship. 


1. Receptivity (Ink Transfer). As 
ink contacts the paper it wets 
the surface and flows into the 
surface voids in the sheet. The 
amount of ink transferred from 
plate to paper can be called ink 
transfer or receptivity. 

2. Absorption is the extent of ink 
or ink vehicle penetration into 
the paper. Rate of absorption 
varies from one paper to another. 
If the rate of absorption is low, 
more of the ink remains on the 
surface. If the rate is high, 
most of the ink or vehicle pen- 
etrates into the sheet, and the 
image may be grey and dull in 
appearance. If it is extremely 
high, ink or vehicle will “strike- 
through” to the reverse side. 

3. Uniformity of Absorption. When 
absorption varies from one area 
to another in a sheet, uneven 
ink penetration causes objection- 
able mottle and strike-through. 


Letterpress Printing Quality 


The process of transferring ink 
from printing surface to paper is 
not fundamentally altered as one 
goes from gravure to offset to let- 
terpress printing processes, but 
many of the problems are empha- 
sized in letterpress printing and its 
wide importance in publication 
work makes letterpress a good 
process to study. Fig. 1 shows a 
comprehensive outline of the fac- 
tors influencing quality of any job. 

There are two important aspects 
to a consideration of Letterpress 
printing quality. 

First, Individual Signature or 
Sheet Quality. A small number of 
signatures or press sheets can be 
judged for show-through, register, 
color-match and smoothness of 
printing. Papers to be tested on 
production presses are usually 
compared in this way under op- 
timum press conditions—new pack- 
ings, accurate makeready, etc. This 
evaluation does not give complete 
information concerning the print- 
ing quality to be expected from 
an entire press run. Therefore a 
second aspect is Production Quali- 
ty. Variation in register, color 
match, smoothness of printing, 


plus other manufacturing defects 
determines the range of delivered 
quality in a given press run. Uni- 
formity of paper properties from 
roll to roll or sheet to sheet is 
extremely important in maintain- 
ing high production quality. Vari- 
ous known techniques can be em- 
ployed to measure production qual- 
ity. 

Reference to Fig. 1 shows a large 
number of quality properties to be 
reckoned with in an evalution of 
either sheet or average run quality. 
In each of these, the best sheet 
quality may represent what can 
be attained, but the average run 
quality represents the statistical 
average of all properties and proc- 
essing conditions. One cannot eval- 
uate a printed signature without 
observing the influence of such 
properties as show-through, regis- 
ter, color, absorption and the other 
items shown in Fig. 1. 


Showthrough 


Showthrough is printing that is 
visible through the sheet of paper. 
Show-through may result from low 
paper opacity or ink strike 
through. Strike-through is exces- 
sive penetration of ink or vehicle 


100% REFLECTANCE 


through the sheet. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates ink penetration in a non- 
absorbent paper “A” and in an 
absorbent paper “B”. Paper “B” 
would cause excessive show- 
through. 

Where a serious show-through 
condition exists, it is important to 
distinguish between low opacity 
and ink strike-through as the 
cause, before taking corrective ac- 
tion. If laboratory facilities are not 
immediately available, opacity and 
strike-through can be judged visu- 
ally by folding over a corner of 
the paper and comparing image 
density. If the two images are of 
nearly equal density, opacity is 
low; if the folded over piece has 
considerably more show-through, 
ink strike-through is the cause. 
Show-through is distracting and 
constitutes a serious quality de- 
fect. It is an increasing problem 
today because of the trend toward 
lighter weight papers. 


Register 


Register is an important print- 
ing quality because it is so ap- 
parent visually. Register is affect- 
ed by condition of the paper as 
received at the press, and by the 
dimensional stability of the paper 
while it is being printed. This is 
a large field in itself and many 
contributions have been made 
toward a better understanding of 
it. It will not be considered in de- 
tail in this report. 


Color Match 


Color match is affected by color 
of the paper, ink receptivity and 
absorption characteristics, light 
scatter properties, smoothness, 
levelness, and compressibility. It is 
important to realize that each pa- 
per property may affect solids, 
tones, and trapping in overprint 
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Fig. 3.—-When a red ink is printed on two papers, the red will be brighter on 
the “brighter” paper, Paper A because of the increase in reflectance over the 
less bright paper, Paper B, in the red region (shown by arrow C), when both 


are checked on a Spectrophotometer. 
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areas in different ways. These 
properties will be discussed in de- 
tail isater. 

Trapping describes the printing 
of ink over ink. In normai four- 
color wet ink progression (yellow, 
red, blue, black), the yellow has 
highest consistency, and each suc- 
ceeding color is of lower consist- 
ency. The paper takes the yeilow 
ink from the yellow plate, the 
tacky yellow takes the less tacky 
red ink from the red plate, etc. 
Good trapping implies satisfactory 
transfer of last printed inks over 
the preceding inks. Good trapping 
is highly important in color match- 
ing, and is the most difficult ef- 
fect to achieve in wet printing. 
The effect of impression on trap- 
ping, and how poor trapping af- 
fects color match will be discussed 
later. 

Color matching may be affected 
greatly by paper. Paper properties 
affecting color match are: 


Color 


1. Color—a. Brighter papers give 
cleaner colors in tones and single 
color solids. For example, when 
a red ink is printed on two pa- 
pers as shown in Fig. 3, the 
red will be brighter on the 
brighter paper (A) than on less 
bright paper (B) because of 
the increase in reflectance in 
the red region (as shown by 
arrow C). 

b. Uniformity of Color. A slight 
shift in color from roll to roll 
has a similar effect to an in- 
crease or decrease in amount 
of ink, with resulting mismatch 
in color. 

c. Vehicle Wetting. When paper is 
wetted with ink vehicle, the re- 
fraction of light in the paper is 
changed. This causes a trans- 
parentizing effect similar to 
that observed when paper is im- 
pregnated with oil. 
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penetrate the pa- 
per as shown by 
Paper B. If, how- 
ever, the voids in 
the paper are PAPER A 
smaller, pigment is 
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PAPER 8 








filtered out and re- 
mains at the sur- 


— 


face as shown by Paper A. High pigment content in the ink remaining on the 
surface lowers the gloss, thus reducing the apparent color strength of the inx. 


d. Refractoriness describes paper 
scorch in press ink dryers. kx- 
cessive scorching changes the 
paper color and causes mismatch 
in color. 


Absorption 


2. Absorption. Ink penetrates an 
absorbent paper, as shown by Pa- 
per B, Fig. 4. If the voids are iarge, 
pigment and vehicie penetrate the 
sheet and the apparent color 
strength is reduced. If the voids 
are smaller, pigment is filtered out 
and remains at the surface as 
shown by Paper A, Fig. 4, while 
vehicle penetrates the _ sheet.* 
High pigment content in the ink 
remaining on the surface lowers 
the gloss, thus reducing the ap- 
parent color strength of the ink. 
In either case the pressman can- 
not match color with normal ink 
quantity and he is forced to add 
ink. When he does this, tones fill 
that normally print open and other 
tones are over-inked. The result 
is a muddy, darkened reproduction 
lacking in detail; a poor color 
match. 

Absorption will influence trap- 
ping because a more absorbent 
sheet absorbs the first printed 
yellow ink slightly before the sec- 
ond color is overprinted. Succeed- 
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Fig. 5.—Production quality of Paper A is good because the Minimum Allowable 
Impression of 0.040 in. subtracted from the Maximum Allowable Impression of 


0.043 in. leaves a remainder for Impression Tolerance of 0.003 in. 


Poor sur- 


face contour of Paper B raises the Minimum Allowable Impression to 0.042 


in. and lowers the Impression Tolerance to 0.001 in. 


Compressible sheet of 


Paper C has a low Maximum Allowable Impression and leaves a small remainder 


for Impression Tolerance of 0.0015 in. 
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ing colors trap better on this par- 
tiaily absorbed fiim. 


3. Light Scatter Properties, 
Light entering the paper surface 
adjacent to halftone dots is dif- 
fused and reflected back up 
through the ink layer. Hence, a 
high opacity surface which does 
not allow the light to penetrate 
into the paper will give a differ- 
ent tone reproduction than one 
which has a translucent surface. 


4. Smoothness as defined earlier 
is a function of coat pile pattern, 
projecting fibers, wire marks, pits 
and holes. Coating nodules and 
projecting fibers appear white in 
single color solids. This may be 
due to one of two causes: (a) ink 
is forced out laterally from the 
tops of these raised areas during 
impression, or (b) the coating 
nodules and fibers have a dense 
void structure (due to supercalen- 
dering or other cause), hence do 
not accept as much ink as sur- 
rounding, more absorbent areas. 
These white spots and those caused 
by pits and holes are visible to 
the naked eye. In an effort to cov- 
er this defect, the pressman is 
forced to add ink. This causes un- 
desirable filling and loss of detail 
in the lower tones without achiev- 
ing a satisfactory color match in 
the solids. 

5. Maximum Allowable Impres- 
sion. This term describes a limit- 
ing condition in Letterpress print- 
ing; i.e., high impression causes 
poor trapping. 

Consider an 80% tone area in 
4-color wet printing. At this mo- 
ment, let us say, three colors 
have been printed and the inked 
black plate is ready to print. As 
the black plate is brought into 
contact with correct impression 
the black ink transfers from the 
tops of the dots to the freshly 
inked surface. The result is good 
trapping and a good color match 
is achieved. If additional impres- 
sion is applied, the black ink is 
forced out laterally from the sur- 
face of the dots to the areas be- 
tween, in the familiar squeeze-out 
pattern. As impression is released 
and the print examined, it is found 
that ink has transferred in the 
squeeze-out pattern only, and that 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Flexographic 
Printing 


By MR. FLEXOGRAPHY 


IV—PREPARING INK 
FOR PRESS 


Efficiency in handling your ink 
inventory is obtained more easily 
when under the supervision of one 
person—-your ink room foreman. 
He must keep inventory records, 
requisition supplies, and supply 


| . =) . 

| EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is the fourth in a series of 
articles by a printing consult- 
ant to flexographic printers. 
Your own printing problems 
will be answered by writing to 
Mr. Flexography, in care of 
Editor, Printing Equipment En- 
gineer, 1276 West Third St., 
Cleveland 13. 





each press with the “fountain 
strength" inks that are required. 
It is his duty to test accurately 
each ink and identify each con- 
tainer by color, weight, receiving 
date, and storage location. Any 
ink manufacturer may be instruct- 
ed to stencil on each container the 
manufacturing date, net weight, 
contents, etc.—thereby lessening 
the amount of marking to be done 
by your personnel. 

When a shipment of ink has 
been received in inventory, a draw- 
down of each ink should be made, 
checked with previous standards, 
and then taped to the outside of 
each container. This suggestion is 
made not so much with the view 
that ink manufacturers are incon- 
stant in their production proce- 


Mulford, Detroit, Installs 
—The Mulford Company, 
Detroit, recently com- 
pleted installation of a 
Miehle 38 Two Color Off- 
set Press, manufactured 
by Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co. A quality 
letterpress plant for 
many years, Mulford en- 
tered the offset field a 
short time ago with the 
installation of two 
Miehle 29 Offsets. Pic- 
tured checking a press 
sheet from the Miehle 
are (left to right) Theo- 
dore D. Held, jr. and 
Joseph F. Gorey, both 
vice presidents of the 
firm, along with Harold 
Shierk, Miehle Detroit 
manager. 


dures but that common sense dic- 
tates all possibility of error be re- 
moved at a time when it will least 
interrupt your press production. 
The alternative is to be advised by 
the pressman that the ink now run- 
ning is “different”. Then you will 
not know immediately whether the 
fault lies inside your plant or out- 
side. 

Stock inks, or inks that are 
used on many jobs, are best stored 
in one section and_ specially 
matched colors for infrequent runs 
should be stored completely apart 
in another section of your ink 
room. Physical placement of each 
container is to be in such a man- 
ner that new ink is stored in back 
of older ink in a cool, not cold, 
place—away from radiators and 
direct sunlight. Inks stored at 
warm temperatures will be lighter 
in viscosity; inks stored in cold 
spots will be heavier—but will be- 
come thinner when brought to 
room temperature. Therefore, make 
this location change twenty-four 
(24) hours before usage. 

Solvents are lighter in weight 
than the pigments and resins... 
the heavier materials are bound to 
settle to the container bottom. To 
offset this condition partially—ink 
manufacturers ship their inks in 
concentrated form—but rarely to 
the extent that this settling is 
eliminated. Consequently, stir the 


container thoroughly before mak- 
ing additions, in order to obtain 
complete uniformity throughout 
the entire container. 

When making additions the fol- 
lowing sequence is the more prac- 
tical: 


A. First, add and stir in varnishes 
and/or extenders 
B. Second, add and stir solvents. 


Guess-work should not prevail at 
this stage. Careful measurement 
must be taken and recorded either 
by (a) weight or (b) volume. A 
weight record is kept merely by 
weighing the desired amount of 
ink on a scale and adding to it the 
desired number of pounds of each 
addition. The volume measure- 
ment, decidedly not the more ac- 
curate in some plants, is made by 
adding “x" number of quarts or 
gallons to the original! ink. 

At this point, it is practical to 
check viscosity readings with pre- 
vious specifications and to compare 
a drawdown of this revised ink 
with your customer's standard 
print. Maintenance of accurate 
records which detail exactly how 
your ink man prepared the ink for 
the press will prevent idle press 
time and provide easier prepara- 
tion of the desired ink from day- 
to-day and run-to-run. 

The alternative to keeping this 
record is to be entirely dependent 
on the constant availability of your 
ink foreman—and every superin- 
tendent is well aware that there is 
more than one reason why this is 
quite a hazard. There are in- 
stances where some foremen have 
developed characteristics of being 
“toner-happy”. This usually stems 
from your customer’s liking, for 
example, more orange or blue in 
his red which, of course, is cer- 
tainly not to be frowned upon— 
but, the lack of keeping a record 
of the adjustment can cause un- 
told bedlam when the adjuster is 
not around. 

The ink, now having been pre- 
pared for the press, is turned over 
to the press operator for running. 


(In the next issue, Mr. Flexog- 
raphy will discuss Ink Returned 
from the Press.) 


Management—Not Competitive—Problem 


(From address delivered before 1955 Atlantic City (N. J.) PIA Convention by Frank 


Pfeiffer, Execut.ve Vice Pres., 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 


Dayton, O.) 


In my opinion, the dangerous pattern of lower and lower profits in our 


industry is much more a management problem than a competitive problem. | 
To put it bluntly, it seems to me the average printer has forgotten how to | 


sell, that he emphasizes price over and above the service he can render, 
that he is either too lazy or not yet scared enough to devote the necessary 
time to finding out where he really stands, and on top of all that, there 
is a significant lack of guts when it comes to charging what the job is 


worth. 
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Composing Room Cost Formula 
Advanced at Pacific Meeting 


By FRED J. MOYER, Sr.* 


*Secretary, Southern California Div., Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Con- 


ference 


Introduction of a new unit system 
for computing composing room costs 
and a report on using photocomposi- 
tion at the Sound Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une were among the highlights of 
the 20th annual Pacific Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference held recently 
at Los Angeles. Both talks were part 
of a three-day program which cov- 
ered all phases of newspaper me- 
chanical operation and attracted more 
than 600 registrants from the United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada. 


The meeting also included a ses- 
sion on agency and retail advertising 
problems. It was designed to pro- 
vide an opportunity for representa- 
tives of these groups to meet with 
composing room and engraving ex- 
ecutives to discuss ways and means 
of improving copy and cuts used in 
advertising copy. Another feature 
was an exhibit by some 20 compa- 
nies of newspaper mechanical equip- 
ment and supplies. Presiding officer 
was Conference President William 
Weigand, Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press. 

Pacific Conference delegates voted 
to meet next year in Portland, Ore., 
on August 23-25. 

The cost formula for composing 
operations was presented by Cyrus 
MacKinnon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Institute of Newspaper 
Operation, Inc. Heretofore, compos- 
ing room foremen—and newspaper 
accountants—-have admitted difficulty 
in finding a method of computing the 
— of an individual job of compo- 
sition. 


Counts Every Component 


As MacKinnon explained the INO- 
developed system, any individual 
component that goes into the assem- 
bly of an ad is a unit—an unslugged 
body of type, a line rule, a cut, “any- 
thing that prints.” For example, the 
rules that frame a box of type are 
counted as four units. “What we've 
done,” said MacKinnon, “is combined 
space with assembly units to get 
this cost formula.” 

In addition to its simplicity, pre- 
liminary tests have indicated that the 
formula provides an “extremely ac- 
curate predictability’ for the cost of 
assembling a given layout, accord- 
ing to MacKinnon. 

It was quickly explained by the 
INO expert that, so far, his organi- 
zation’s research has delved only into 
original composition. It hones, he 
said, to eventually get around to find- 
ing a cost formula for ad corrections, 
proofs, etc. Another eventuality, he 
prophesied, will be similar formulas 
for accurate computation of compos- 
ing costs for classified and editorial 
copy. 

In answer to a question, MacKin- 
non said the INO formula “washes 


4 


in” all machine-set operations. Ad- 
mitting that he might get some ar- 
gument on this from oldtime print- 
ers, MacKinnon said that the appar- 
ently practical INO system has been 
devised to score any machine-set 
type, whether a single line or a block 
of type, as only one unit. 


Finding the Cost of an Ad 


Using a cluttered, full-page local 
market ad as an example, MacKinnon 
estimated that, under the INO unit 
count, it contained about 170 assem- 
bly units. The INO research, he said, 
indicates that it is possible for the 
composition of such an ad to cost 
more than the rate paid by the ad- 
vertiser. Such costly composition is 
balanced, however, by “clean, airy 
ads” (fashions, etc.) and national ac- 
counts that may contain as few as 
three or four of the so-called assem- 
bly units, he added. 

To substantiate the simplicity of 
the unit formula, MacKinnon asserted 
that any clerk in a foreman’s office 
could, with a little practice, count the 
assembly units in even a complex 
market ad and determine the cost of 
its composition in about four minutes. 

MacKinnon also addressed two 
other panel meetings at the confer- 
ence on INO’s in-plant training pro- 
grams in stereotype and pressrooms. 
“Both,” he said, “are going great.” 

The program provides for an INO 
training director to spend a week in 
a local plant with a person appointed 
as plant instructor. Together, they 
adapt INO lesson plans to reflect the 
plant’s set-up. The INO director 
coaches the local instructor on train- 
ing techniques and supervises the 
plant’s first training sessions. The 
INO director departs after this, but 
returns to the local newspaper five 
or six weeks later, checks on how its 
training program is getting along, 
and, if necessary, suggests changes 
for improvement. 


Newspaper Photocomposition 


Experience gained from using cold 
type composition (photocomposition) 
for 19 months was related by Frank- 
lin Schurz, editor and_ publisher, 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, in a 90 
min. talk. For the past six months, 
Schurz said, the Tribune has been 
setting about 30% of its local dis- 
play advertising (6200 column inches 
a week) on an Intertype Fotosetter. 
This method has proven so success- 
ful, Schurz added, that the Tribune 
has installed a second Fotosetter and 
is training men to operate it. 

“We work entirely with right-read- 
ing photographic paper,” Schurz re- 
ported. “We use this method because 
we believe that a paste-makeup man 


can do a much better and faster 

of composition if he is working with 
a right-reading positive ad picture 
constantly before him. And our ex. 
perience indicates that the men pre. 
fer this method.” 

From a _ personnel standpoint, 
Schurz went on to say that the Trip. 
une’s paste-makeup men are com- 
positors who used to work with hot 
metal, but to whom the paper gave 
a short course in mechanical draw- 
ing when it switched to photocom- 
position. 


Proofing is Too Costly 


The majer bottleneck his paper en- 
countered under photocomposition, 
Schurz declared, was in the taking of 
proofs. ‘“‘At the time we installed our 
Fotosetter,” he said, “the accepted 
method was Photorapid developing 
and printing. The machines we used 
were made in Germany and, at first, 
all positive, positive transparency, 
and negative paper used in them had 
to be imported. Later, a firm in this 
country manufactured a substitute. 

“The operation consisted of mak- 
ing a Photorapid negative on the Pho- 
torapid Printer from the ad paste- 
makeup and then placing the nega- 
tive with the Photorapid positive 
transparency material and running 
them through the Photorapid devel- 
oping machine. After a wait of 40 
sec., the transparency was stripped 
from the negative and then was 
placed with a sheet of Bruning sen- 
sitized paper and both were run 
through the Bruning Copyflex ma- 
chine. 

“The Photorapid operation, from 
the time we started exposure until 
the transparency was dry enough to 
run through the Bruning machine, re- 
quired approximately 6% min. How- 
ever, we had much difficulty with 
the method and the men spoiled or 
wasted a large amount of the ma- 
terial. If proofs were successful, the 
cost of obtaining each transparency 
for proofing a page ad was about 
61c. The Bruning proofs cost about 
2c each.” 

Last Fall, Schurz continued, his 
paper began experimenting with Au- 
topositive papers. Using exposure 
lights, it took about 344 min. to make 
an Autopositive exposure from an 
ad paste-makeup. But, added to the 
developing and drying time, the proc- 
ess took 5% min. “Still too long,” he 
said. 

“Our electrician finally built a light 
rack which contains six Fotoflood 
lights with a total of 2250 watts,” 
publisher Schurz detailed. “With this 
amount of light, we have cut the 
exposure time down to 4.6 sec. when 
the lights are new; 8.4 sec. when the 
lights are nearly exhausted. We are 
now able to complete the operation, 
from exposure to drying, in 1 min., 
24 sec. This is a saving of 5 min., 6 
sec., over the former Photorapid 
method and a saving of 42c for each 
18 in. by 24 in. page size Autoposi- 
tive sheet. 

“We still believe that the method 
of obtaining proofs from photocom- 
posed paste-makeup is crude and too 
costly in time and material. 


“The ANPA (Schurz is chairman 
of the ANPA Research Committee) 
and other organizations are investi- 
gating new ways of taking proofs 
quickly at low cost. While, as you 
perceive, some progress has already 
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been made, we believe that, in time, 
problem will be solved and that 
roofs will be taken as easily and 
ckly as they are now made from 


t metal. 
Although he declared that the Trib- 


une’s deadline for photocomposed ads 
is the same as that for hot metal 
ads, Schurz later conceded that the 

r likes at least a two-day dead- 

for photocomposition and does 
not attempt to photocompose ads for 
markets and other advertisers that 
are likely to have numerous last- 


minute changes. 


Handling Photocomposed Ads 


After a Fotosetter operator (who 
can set 9 sizes of type from each 
font of mats) has completed set- 
ting an ad, he removes the film re- 
ceptacle and gives it to a darkroom 


Pacific Conference Photos 
(All names read from left to right) 


l—Participants in the session on ad- 
vertising problems included: William 
Harris. composing room superintendent: 
John Sawyer. ad foreman, both of Los 
Angeles Times; Harry Davidson, pro- 
duction manager. San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin: N. B. Cole, Batten. Barton. 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., San Francisco: 
Al Schoenfield, Dan B. Miner Co., Los 
Angeles: Joe Theriault, production man- 
ager. Gore Bros. Engraving Co., Los 
Angeles: Ernest Loebner. composing 
room superintendent, Olympia (Wash.) 
Daily Olympian; W. J. Howard. produc- 
tion manager, Precision Electrotype Co.. 
Los Angeles. 


2—New Pacific Conference officers. 
Front row: Edward Maggi. Phillips & 
Van Orden. San Francisco, secretary 
Central Div.; William Weigand, Glen- 
dale (Calif.) News-Press, retiring presi- 
dent; Harry Machum, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, president: John Bonato, San 
Francisco Chronicle. vice president, 
Central Div. Back row: Ernest Loebner. 
Olympia (Wash.) Daily Olympian, vice 
president, Northern Div.; Henry Messina. 
Hillbro Co., Los Angeles, vice president. 
Southern Div.; Fred J. Moyer. Sr.. Bell, 
Calif.. secretary. Southern Div.; Donald 
Newhouse, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 
secretary. Northern Div. 


3—Speaking on composing room topics 
were: John Suiter. dispatch manager. 
Long Beach (Calif.) Independent Press- 
Telegram: Jack Bates, mechanical su- 
perintendent. Richmond (Calif.) Inde- 
pendent; Glen Richey. composing room 
superintendent. Pasadena (Calif.) In- 
dependent Star-News; Fred J. Moyer. 
Jr. composing room superintendent. 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; Franklin 
Schurz. publisher, South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune; Cyrus MacKinnon. vice presi- 
dent, Institute of Newspaper Operation. 


Inc.. Chicago; Harold Grayston. me- 
chanical superintendent. Salt Lake 
Newspapers. Salt Lake City: Larry Hen- 
dricks, composing room superintendent. 
San Diego (Calif.) Union Tribune. 


4—At the meeting for small dailies and 
weeklies, speaking chores were shared 
by: Tog Ericson, publisher, South Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Review: Al Omenson. 
mechanical superintendent. Marysville 
(Calif.) Appeal Democrat; Ernest Loeb- 
mer, composing room superintendent. 
Olympia (Wash.) Daily Olympian: Sey- 
sand saan. publisher, Sanger (Calif.) 
erald. 
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technician who develops and dries 
the positive paper. It is then placed 
in an envelope that contains all nec- 
essary material—original art, glos- 
sies, reproduction proofs, ad dummy 
and copy—and sends it off for paste- 
makeup, Schurz said in describing 
the operation. 

“We do not use T squares at any 
time,” he said, “but do paste-makeup 
entirely on a ruled grid. The ruling 
is done with straight-edged rulers 
only. This use of the grid has sim- 
plified and speeded up our paste- 
makeup operation. When the ad com- 
positor has completed his paste-make- 
up, it is returned to the darkroom 
technician who prepares the proof.” 


Searching for ‘Cheaper Metal’ 


Schurz expressed doubt that pho- 
tocomposition would be economical 
without the ANPA-Dow high speed 
etching process. So far, photocompo- 
sition utilizes only magnesium. But 
experiments are continuing to find a 
satisfactory cheaper metal, Schurz 
reported. 

“While magnesium is more expen- 
sive than zinc, the increased cost is 
more than offset by the time saved 
in etching,’ he pointed out. “The to- 
tal expense of our engraving depart- 
ment has increased 67%, but our pro- 
duction has increased 149%. 

Schurz concluded by citing advan- 
tages and disadvantages of photo- 
composition. The proof problem was 
named as the principal disadvantage. 
Advantages include improved quality, 
the finished product having the ef- 
fect of having been actually drawn 
by an artist rather than showing 
mortise lines so apparent in hot metal 





composition. While there is little 
chance for improvement in the set- 
ting of hot metal ads, he stated, the 
field of photocomposition, being new, 
has worlds of opportunity for im- 
provements—all cutting time and 
costs. 


New Tabloid Printed by 
Cold Type and Web Offset 


A brand new tabloid-size news- 
paper, the Middletown (N.Y.) 
Daily Record, was established in 
early August and is utilizing cold 
composition and web offset in its 
production. A morning newspaper 
patterned after the metropolitan 
tabloids, the Daily Record circu- 
lates more than 5000 copies in the 
Catskill Mts. area of New York. 


Electric typewriters and photo- 
typesetting devices are used for set- 
ting copy. These include three 
Justowriters, five I.B.M., and two 
Coxhead typewriters, and three 
ProType phototypesetting units 
(manufactured by Davidson Cor- 
poration) for setting heads and 
display matter. 

Camera and platemaking equip- 
ment includes a Consolidated cam- 
era, stripping tables, Chemco film 
dispenser, Gelb arc lamps and Gelb 
vacuum frame. The paper is print- 
ed on a three unit Trailblazer web 
offset press equipped with rewind 
and Reliance motors. The Trail- 
blazer press, manufactured by Lith- 


oid, Incorporated, operates in ¢eop. 
junction with Waldron folder ang 
eight station collator for prodye. 
ing a 32 page tabloid. An Elliott 
addressing machine completes the 
plant’s equipment. 

About 70 are employed at the 
Record which is published and 
printed in what was formerly a 
garage building. Editorial and 
composing rooms are on the ground 
floor; camera, platemaking and 
pressroom are in the basement. 

Press runs begin at 7 p.m. As 
each four page section is printed 
it is rewound and held at the folder 
until the entire paper is printed, 
Folding and collating operations 
begin at 3 a.m. 


PIA issues Manual 


A manual of recommendations 
for the production of school an- 
nuals, entitled Operation Year- 
book, has been made available by 
the Printing Industries Assoc., 
Inc., of Los Angeles. The manual 
is the product of joint effort by 
the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict and PIA to reduce the cost 
of yearbooks by supplying the 
sponsors of such books with more 
adequate procedural information. 
Copies of the manual are avail- 
able at $1 per copy from Print- 
ing Industries Assoc., Inc., of Los 
Angeles, 1434 W. 12th St., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 


Intensive Graphic Arts Industry School 








To the leit is a battery of Linotype machines used for training in the Graphic Arts Technical School, owned and op- 
erated by the Graphic Arts Educational Foundation, Inc., in Minneapolis, Minn. To the right is the fully equipped pressroom 
for specialized training in offset and letterpress. 


One of the most intensive training schools devoted ex- 
clusively to the Graphic Arts is now in its ninth year 
of operation in Minneapolis, Minn. The Graphic Arts 
Technical School is owned and operated by the Graphic 
Arts Educational Foundation, Inc. 

The school is housed in its own modern building at 1104 
Currie Ave., close to the heart of downtown Minneapolis. 
One floor is devoted exclusively to practical technical 
training in Linotype, Monotype and hand composition, 
letterpress and offset and miscellaneous bindery equip- 
ment. Another floor contains the classrooms and school 
offices. Students can enroll for the full time day school, 
or receive instruction while working by attending the 
night classes. Minimum course consists of 44 weeks 
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hand composition and then if desired, specialization in 
other departments with a minimum of 43 weeks Linotype 
composition or pressroom training, either letterpress or 
offset, or both. 


All applicants are screened by undergoing a series 
of aptitude tests before enrollment. Regular progress 
tests and a complete final examination must be passed. 
Because of the individual concentrated training many 
students matriculate as qualified journeymen. 


The staff is headed by G. Lynn Hollen, director of 
education, who for 18 years was head of the Depart- 
ment of Printing at South Dakota State College, and 
George M. Norton, assistant director. 
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The New Equipment Problem 


In the Commercial Printing Field 


PART III.—THESE 
FREQUENT MILLENNIUMS 


In the previous installment of this series, the ad- 
visability of prompt action in the case of certain 
worn out equipment was recognized. There are 
emergency repairs or replacements which must be 
made upon the basis of immediate needs and can- 
not wait for the complete formulation of a long 
range program. The printer does not err in making 
such temporary steps to correct a condition requir- 
ing them but rather in regarding them as something 
more than temporary. In no case do they constitute 
a satisfactory subsitute for a long range comprehen- 
sive equipment program. 

The most important ingredient in such a long range 
program is the awareness of the imminence of dras- 
tic improvements, but a few years ago, considered 
at least a generation or two away. As recently as 
1946, there had been little change in the produc- 
tion of printing in half a century. The flatbed type 
press and the line composing machine were stand- 
ard and basic equipment for commercial printers 
of almost all sizes from the smallest to the largest. 
The average daily output of either had shown little 
if any gain in 20 years. Technological improvement 
had fallen so far short of maintaining the pace of 
wage increases that printing costs to the consumer 
had experienced a substantial rise. 

To be sure, our industry possessed its share of 
creative minds and there had been admirable ex- 
amples of advanced thinking in some quarters. Other 
industries were bringing upon the market productive 
equipment which was sure, in time, to find adapta- 
tions in the production of printed products. 

For the most part, however, our industry was 
static. The general practitioner was inclined to fore- 
go the advantages of new designs for the sake of 
his familiarity with the old ones; to let the other 
fellow be the guinea pig. If you were the producer 
of offset plates, good for a million impressions, a 
photoelectric typesetting machine, a webfed press 
which could be operated profitably on a run of 5000 
impressions, or a damping system that would over- 
come one of the chief objections to offset printing, 
he would be likely to tell you that you were talk- 
ing about the millennium. 

The answer to this observation, of course, is that 
the printer has already lived through three millen- 
niums (the airplane, radio, and television) and it is 
altogether likely that he will live through at least 
three more. Some of the improvements in printing 
are just as fantastic and nevertheless just as much 
of a reality as advancements in other fields. The 
printer should recognize these not so much because 
he may ever wish to utilize them in his own business 
but at least to make his own point of view a realistic 
one. We shall select simply a few of these for the 
sake of example. 

The electronic accounting machine which we have 
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seen operating successfully in at least three different 
plants will count 12,000 sheets of paper per min. 
There appears to be limitations since like most new 
machines there are no ready-made operators and it 
requires a somewhat more than average intelligent 
man or woman for its operation. Trouble is likely 
to be encountered on very light stocks, such as 9 
lb. manifold, where there has been a tendency, ac- 
cording to our observations of the machine, to chew 
the corner off the sheet. In weights of paper from 
12 lbs. up, however, a girl with this machine will 
count as speedily and at least as accurately as 50 
men will count by hand. This, of course, denotes 
real progress. 


Promising Machines for the Future 


Another machine which represents a long step 
forward in printing production is rather old in point 
of time, but promises soon to have a wide application 
in the industry. This is the web collator which is 
used in the production of manifold forms. In the 
past, this has been considered strictly a machine 
for long runs but with the increase in use of web 
press equipment, it is reaching down for shorter 
runs and this, we believe, will be the trend. A single 
web collator will gather a five part set of forms as 
quickly as 50 girls will perform the same operation, 
gathering individual sheets. 

The Listomatic camera, recently developed by the 
Eastman Kodak Co.. will photograph listings from 
cards on a 400 ft. sensitized film at the rate of 250 
listings per min. 

Web printing is now being produced at web speeds 
as high as 2000 ft. per min. 

The Eastman three color process for offset printing 
enables the printer utilizing it to sell short runs of 
three or four color process work at about half the 
standard price of regular color process work and to 
enjoy an agreeable profit at this greatly reduced 
figure. 

As we have stated above, these are simply a few 
of the improvements in our industry which have 
broken away completely from the old time methods 
and which are now practical printing operations turn- 
ing out work everyday and making money for the 
printer who had the foresight and courage to utilize 
them. 

It is altogether possible that none of the examples 
described has a place in the plans of the printer 
who reads this article. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that some of these examples will fur- 
nish his direct or indirect competition. If this is 
the case, the equipment described and its producing 
potential will certainly have to be taken into ac- 
count in any long range plans he may formulate. 
He cannot afford, under any circumstances, to ignore 
these factors. 

It was about 30 years ago that the small printer 
found it would pay him to install a gathering and 
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How Change was Made 


From Combination To Offset Plant 


At Regensteiner’s 


By LILLIAN STEMP 


Until 1950 Regensteiner Corpo- 
ration of Chicago was a combina- 
tion letterpress-offset shop, pro- 
ducing 50% of its work in letter- 
press and an equa! amount in off- 
set. The arrangement was ideal 
until the firm was faced with space 
limitations imposed by the growth 
of business. Also, about that time 
an inventory of presses and equip- 
ment disclosed that a number of 
machines would be slated for re- 

lacement due to obsolescence. 
bene Winter, president of Regen- 
steiner, commented that both of 
these conditions could have been 
eased somewhat a engineer- 
ing and the purchase of new equip- 
ment. There was a third condition, 
however, and it was the deciding 
factor in influencing the company’s 


decision to drop letterpress and go 
all the way in offset. This factor 
was the sales picture. 

It was easier for the sales staff 
at Regensteiner to sell offset than 
letterpress. It was apparent that 
with both precesses to select from 
invarably they showed the greater 
enthusiasm for offset and effected 
a similar response from the cus- 
tomers. When it came right down 
to facts, the letterpress volume 
was due largely to several big cus- 
tomers, while offset production 
served a great many customers. 
With the letterpress “eggs” literal- 
ly all in one basket, it was not dif- 
ficult from a sales standpoint to 
justify the transition. 

Before the final decision was 
made considerable time was spent 


in weighing all of the factors in- 
volved. Theodore Regensteiner, 
founder of the company, was stil] 
alive in 1950, and gave his ap- 
proval to the transition. He had 
faced a similar problem in regard 
to rotogravure at one time and re- 
corded the experience in his book, 
My First Seventy-five Years. He 
wrote: “With rotogravure going 
full blast, with offset having 
reached a degree of perfection and 
stability, and with our letterpress 
work increasing, we found our- 
selves quite crowded in our quar- 
ters. . . . For about 10 years we 
enjoyed practically a monopoly 
with our rotogravure business. 
. Gradually, several new roto- 
gravure plants started in Chicago. 
. . The new plants had more 








stitching machine for pamphlets and publications, if 
the volume of these items was sufficient to justify 
it. If it was not, he at least became aware of the 
existence of these relatively inexpensive pieces of 
equipment and found that he would be better off send- 
ing this type of work to a trade binder who possessed 
and operated such equipment, rather than attempt- 
ing to do it by hand. 

More recently, the gathering and stitching machine 
has been extended in both driections to embrace a 
greater portion of the production line and to dis- 
place more hand labor. These machines are now 
equipped with automatic feeds so that the girls 
used to feed the conveyor belt are now unnecessary. 
At the delivery end, the machine has now been de- 
veloped to carry the product to a three knife trim- 
mer where it is automatically trimmed without bene- 
fit of a cutter operator. Since this machine dis- 
penses with the greater part of the labor previously 
required for these operations, it has cut the cost in 
many instances by more than 50%. The printer 
cannot afford to ignore a saving even of this mag- 
nitude in his future plans. 

Twenty-five years ago, there was a machine in 
operation for the placing of seals on mailing pieces. 
This operated at about 11,000 mailing pieces per hr. 
cutting the seals out of a continuous tape. In do- 
ing so, it did the work of about 10 girls fixing seals 
by hand. This machine is now used universally 
for the sealing of mailing pieces where the quantity 

es. 

The stringing or looping of tags once accomplished 
largely by hand is now done at the rate of about 
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5000 per hr. on a relatively simple machine. The 
wrapping of a standard size package can be accom- 
plished either semi-automatically or fully-automati- 
eally usually at a considerable saving in labor cost. 

The improvement of the new over the old may 
amount to anywhere from 100% to 1000% in terms 
of production and a corresponding difference in terms 
of cost. These figures represent not the potential 
of some inventor’s dream machine, but the actual 
day to day production of machines in plants scat- 
tered all over the nation. We have not touched 
upon some of the pilot machines which are now re- 
ceiving field tests in a few plants. The production 
possibilities of these have not been ascertained but 
promise to be great. We have not gone beyond 
these pilot machines to the drawing boards of equip- 
ment designers or to the model shops where hitherto 
unknown equipment is now in course of test. 

It is altogether possible that the printer trying to 
make his plans for the next 10 years would select 
some of the older type designs as that best suited 
to his future needs. Even should this be the case, 
in order to arrive at such decision with any degree 
of confidence, he should know what is going on in 
the more progressive printing shops. He should 
also know what's being worked on in the drafting 
rooms and development divisions of some of the for- 
ward-looking equipment companies. This equipment 
will find its way into printing plants and into com- 
petition with some of the older machines. In our 
opinion, it will not take the millennium to bring this 
about. 

(To Be Continued) 
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modern and better equipment than 
ours and we were confronted with 
the necessity of either replacing all 
of our old machinery so we could 
compete with the newer plants or 
dropping the process. . . . We sold 
this most uncertain part of our 
business and could devote all of 
our time and resources to further 
development of our older depart- 
ments—colortype printing and col- 
or offset.” 


Reasons Behind Change 


In viewing its offset operations, 
the firm could list many advan- 
tages for an expansion of its fa- 
cilities to carry on offset to the 
exclusion of letterpress. 

First, about 85% of its letter- 
ress customers said they would 
come along into offset. The few 
customers that stayed with letter- 
press did not withdraw all of their 
work. For example, these customers 
ordered magazine covers to be 
printed in offset as well as some 
special inserts and gatefolds. With 
only one process to sell, the sales- 
men would be able to concentrate 
on selling a greater volume of 
work. 

Second, the firm’s reputation in 
the offset field was already esta- 
blished because of the pioneering 
efforts of the founder. When he 
entered the color offset field in 
1912 he had been determined to 
learn more about offset-lithography 
for color work “by getting into 
it during its early stage and thus 
help develop it.” Regensteiner re- 
cords in his book: “it was slow, 
tedious work to develop the offset 
process as we all started practical- 
ly from scratch, having a new kind 
of a machine, replacing the old 
type of lithographic stone press. 
... The skill of the men had to be 
improved. . . . Paper also had to 
be greatly improved to withstand 
the heavy pull when _ separated 
from the rubber blanket, and the 
inkmaker had to do plenty of re- 
search work to give us satisfactory 
lithographic inks. Thus all along 
the line our own staff and our sup- 
pliers applied themselves to im- 
prove the products of our new off- 
set department.” 

Regensteiner's success in relation 
to such items as deep etch plates 
helped the growth of the offset 
process. He has been acknowledged 
as “the first lithographer to put to 
commercial use Dr. Julius Bekk’s 
deep etch process in the Middle- 
west.” Putting the process into 
practical operation in 1931 marked 
the real beginning of perfect offset 
lithography, according to Regen- 
steiner. 

The firm presently has one of the 
outstanding color critics in the off- 
set field and has facilities and 
quality control equipment that con- 
tributes to a good product. Any- 
thing that would be added in the 
way of new equipment, expansion 
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“Pick out a suit- Y 
able color, Joe—for 
printing the senator’s 
campaign speech.” 


of facilities, etc., would tend to in- 
crease the firm’s service to the in- 
dustry, rather than take away 
from it. 

Third, since much of the letter- 
press equipment would have to be 
replaced, it was the right time 
from an economical standpoint to 
purchase new presses for offset 
rather than replace the old letter- 
press machines. 

Fourth, eliminating cone process 
would tend to release space for the 
one to be retained. 

Fifth, other than layout, no 
change would be necessary in the 
bindery. 

Sixth, the long life plates, the 
new developments in the picture 
towards the eventual completion 
of a good webfed offset press and 
many similar progressive steps all 





Brett Lithographing Co., one of the 
largest offset firms in the East. recently 
completed installation of its second 
Miehle 76 Four Color Offset Press. 
manufactured by Miehle Printing Press 
& Mig. Co. The Long Island City. N. Y.. 
firm now has a total of 14 Miehle Offset 
units. Pictured is one of the sections of 
the press being hoisted to a third floor 
window. 
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pointed to a bright outlook for the 
future of offset. 

All these factors made it expedi- 
ent to go ahead with the transition. 
Work in this direction began in 
1950. A program was set up and a 
scale model of equipment and pro- 
posed layouts were made. Weekly 
meetings were held with super- 
visors to obtain their ideas con- 
cerning the placement of equip- 
ment and other pertinent matters. 

By 1952, all of the letterpress 
machines were disposed of. One 
was sold to a magazine publisher, 
the majority went to paper box 
manufacturers, with two small 
presses going to a printer who does 
small house organs and the re- 
mainder were broken up and sold 
for scrap. 


Description of Plant 


The transition was complete by 
1953. “The layout isn’t perfect,” 
said Winter, “but we hope to solve 
many layout problems in the fu- 
ture.”” The Regensteiner firm has 
been occupying two buildings, one 
of eight floors and the other, seven. 
The buildings are connected by var- 
ious doorways. In addition to these 
buildings carrying the 310 So. Ra- 
cine Ave. address, the company 
owns a _ two-story building just 
across the alley. 

At present presses are located 
on the third, fourth and fifth floors 
of the Regensteiner building. These 
presses consist of a number of 
four color 76's, two color 76's, two 
color 58's, two color 45's, a com- 
bination one color 67 and a bronzer 
50 in. by 75% in., two color 69's, 
two color 72's, and one color 76's. 

The pressrooms are equipped 
with humidifiers and temperature 
control as is the area where the 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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An Air Conditioned 





Newspaper Plant 
With Individual Units 


By FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


The Daily Pantagraph (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.) has been published 
continuously since 1846 and is now 
a leading home newspaper of the 
central part of the state with two 
editions each day and an average 
circulation of approx. 38,000. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the building housing this pro- 
gressive newspaper is its air con- 
ditioning system, designed for sum- 
mer cooling, efficiently laid out to 
maintain a temperature of 78 deg. 
F. and 50% relative humidity. This 
system consists of six Carrier self- 
contained, or packaged, Weather- 
makers ranging in capacity from 
2T. to 10T. These are located in 
various departments where air con- 
ditioning is desired, plus one room 
air conditioner for cooling the shop 
foreman’s office which is centrally 
located in the production area. 

On one side of the building 
there are fresh air intake louvers 
(with horizontal slats) on the first 
and second floors. The pressroom, 
maintenance shop and paper stor- 
age are located in the basement, 
the advertising and business offices 
on the first floor and the compos- 
ing room, engraving room and 
news room on the second floor. 

A portion of the composing 
room ad alley is seen in Fig. 1, 
with the 10 T. capacity Weather- 
maker in the right background. 
Due to space limitations, it was 
necessary to place it on a steel 
cabinet used for storing ad galleys 
and strip spacing material. This 
was unfortunate because it brought 
the discharge plenum above the 
light fixtures. It was therefore 
necessary to provide cooling for 
the Linotype section, around the 
corner from the office at the left, 
by running a duct to this area 
with diffusers below the lights. 
However, there was nothing else 
that could be done and the system 
is flexible enough to permit this 
practical arrangement to work out 
satisfactorily. 

In 1935 a ventilating system for 
handling only inside rooms was in- 
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stalled. It was originally intended 
that this should become part of a 
future central air conditioning sys- 
tem. When the time for air con- 
ditioning arrived it was found that 
a central system would require 
considerable remodeling of the ex- 
isting ductwork, plus provision for 
zone control. For a building of 
this size, and considering the ex- 
isting conditions, this did not seem 
warranted. Overall costs were 
about $19 thousand for packaged 
units and $26 thousand for a cen- 
tral system. 


Plant’s Exhaust System 


The original ductwork has been 
retained and is used as a vent re- 
lief system discharging to the roof 
top penthouse and thus outdoors. 
The lavatories are served by this 
exhaust system and volume damp- 
ers and back pressure dampers in 
the penthouse control it. The cool- 
ing tower by which 95% to 98% 
of the water used for refrigeration 
condensing is saved is located out 
of sight from the street over a 
central stairway. This makes it 
possible to exhaust the building by 
using the cooling tower fan and 
closing the ouside air intake damp- 
er. Any one area can be handled 
in this manner by leaving its door 
to the stairway open and closing 
those for all other departments. 

A view of the composing room 
makeup department is seen in Fig. 
2, which shows the same Weather- 
maker unit as in Fig. 1 in the far 
right background plus an exhaust 
hood, also at the right, connected 
to the existing ventilating system. 
This view clearly shows the dis- 
charge plenum of the _ self-con- 
tained Weathermaker’ extending 
above the fluorescent lighting. 
Linotype machines are located in 
the left background. 

Despite the fact that the cooled 
air is discharged into a warm area 
the changes since installation of 
air conditioning have been marked, 
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as indicated by records kept by 
Russell B. Miller, production man- 
ager of the Pantagraph organiza- 
tion. Commencing in 1952, produc- 
tion costs have constantly de- 
creased. During that year and in 
1953 this trend was attributed to 
improvements in methods and 
processing, costs being figured on 
a yearly per page basis. 

Air conditioning was installed in 
1954 and costs were kept on a 
monthly per page basis. As there 
was no change in materials han- 
dling or other procedures, it was 
definitely determined that the fur- 
ther dip in manufacturing costs 
was directly due to the air condi- 
tioning. Although some news- 
papers hesitate to install air con- 
ditioning in the mechanical depart- 
ments, Miller specifically mentioned 
that by doing so the Pantagraph 
has created working conditions 
making for happy, satisfied em- 
ployees throughout the plant and 
has increased cleanliness and pro- 
duction. 


Summer Costs Kept Constant 


It is, furthermore, interesting to 
note that costs remained constant 
during the summer, which would 
not have been the case if the tem- 
perature had been allowed to rise 
even a few degrees above the com- 
fortable 74 deg. to 78 deg. F. 
range. In printing plants, in gen- 
eral, constant production in sum- 
mer is dependent on the mainte- 
nance of comfort levels of tem- 
perature and humidity by a well 
designed air conditioning system. 

The selection of a 10 T. capacity 
Weathermaker for the composing 
room was based on the sources of 
heat to be compensated for and 
include the overhead lights, people, 
sun through windows and walls, 
motor, Linotype machines and 
other items which throw off heat 
when in operation. A better cool- 
ing job could be done in this room 
if the unit were standing on the 
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Fig. 1.—Portion of the composing room ad alley in plant 
of Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph. The Carrier 10 T. 
Weathermaker air conditioning unit is shown in right 
background. 


Fig. 2.—View of makeup department in composing room 
of the Pantagraph. Entire building is air conditioned with 
individual units. Self-contained Weathermaker unit is 
shown in right background. 


Fig. 3A 5T. self-contained Weathermaker air condi- 
tioning unit is shown in left background in the Panta- 
graph photoengraving department. The constant 70 deg. 
temperature hus eliminated almost all of the processing 
difficulties. It is not necessary to refrigerate photoen- 
graving chemicals. The constant temperature also con- 





tributes to human comfort. 


floor because the circulated cool 
air would not have so many ob- 
structions. However, it has been 
effective as shown by the results 
referred to. In addition, the air 
is draftlessly circulated so that 
copy paper is not blown about. 

A second Weathermaker of 71 T. 
capacity, is located at the other 
end of the large composing room. 
This is set on the floor. A duct 
from the circulating plenum at the 
top supplies conditioned air to the 
copy reader’s room and Teletype 
room at the right. The circulat- 
ing plenum also discharges direct- 
ly into the composing room. The 
return grille of the unit is at waist 
height. 

The engraving room on the sec- 
ond floor is equipped with a 5 T. 
unit which maintains a constant 
room temperature of 70 deg. F. 
which is shown in Fig. 3. This 
is the temperature at which all 
the chemicals used in the Panta- 
graph engraving processes give 
the best results. Before air con- 
ditioning, it was necessary to pro- 
vide refrigeration for the ‘chemical 
tanks to keep them at 70 deg. 
Maintenance of constant 70 deg. 
temperature in the engraving room 
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and the resulting constant tem- 
perature of all the engraving 
chemicals has eliminated almost 
all of the difficulties encountered. 

The news room on the second 
floor is air conditioned by a Car- 
rier self-contained unit in one cor- 
ner. A duct extends from the top 
which serves the offices of vari- 
ous editors and the file room. 
There is a canvas connection be- 
tween the unit and the lead-off 
ductwork to eliminate possible 
transmission of noise and vibra- 
tion. 

In the advertising department 
on the first floor there is a 5 T. 
Weathermaker. The outside air in- 
take chamber is located behind all 
of the units. A lever for manu- 
ally controlling the intake damp- 
ers is provided. An all-around, ex- 
tra large discharge plenum with 
side distribution grilles, is also 
available for the back of the unit. 
The large plenum chamber re- 
duces turbulence in the air as it 
leaves the fan, thus providing for 
its quiet, even distribution. When, 
as in this instance, there is no 
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ductwork leading from the unit a 
special Carrier developed five- 
sided diffuser at the base of the 
plenum chamber properly “chan- 
nels” the air as it leaves the fan. 

The business departmem, also 
on the first floor, with manage- 
ment offices to the right and left 
is conditioned by a 5 T. unit. The 
large open office is served directly 
from the plenum. Two duct lines 
carry conditioned air to the in- 
dividual offices. Canvas connec- 
tions are used here also between 
the ducts and the unit to avoid 
the transmission of noise and vi- 
bration. 

The packaged Weathermakers, 
which can be fitted with heating 
coils, were installed essentially for 
summer cooling, as previously 
noted. Of course, the units may be 
used to circulate outside air at any 
time of year and provide condition- 
ing for in-between season oper- 
ation when heating may be needed 
in the morning and cooling during 
the afternoon. As each unit is in- 
dividually controlled it is entirely 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A cross section look at those in 
attendance at the Newspaper ROP 
Color Conference at hicago’s 
Sheraton Hotel on Sept. 27 and 28, 
revealed that management, adver- 
tising manager, advertising agency 
and supplier executives were there 
to discuss ROP color enthusiastic- 
ally, aided and abetted by produc- 
tion and mechanical executives and 
suppliers. Printing Equipment En- 
gineer’s interest in the meeting 
was to pass along to its plant man- 
agement, production and mechani- 
cal executive readers that the ful- 
filment of their dreams respecting 
techniques and pattern material 
with and by which they can repro- 
duce “respectable” color seem to be 
burgeoning. Large and small pa- 
per executives secured a satisfying 
view of things to come with re- 
spect to a general understanding 
of the peculiar requirements of 
ROP color printing in the news- 
paper plant. The meeting was 
sponsored by the American Associ- 
ation of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. 

It was anticipated that approx. 
300 people would attend. When 
the opening day arrived about 800 
people were there to participate in 
the program. 


Originator of Conference 


Originator and chairman of the 
ROP Color Conference was J. H. 
Sawyer, Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Co., who stated that the purpose of 
the conference is to gain a greater 
understanding of mutual problems 
so they can be resolved. Sawyer 
also urged that newspapers who 
are not now printing at least spot 
color are overlooking a tremendous 
opportunity to secure more retail 
and general advertising. Many pa- 
pers, of course, are not in a posi- 
tion to install additional equipment 
for printing full color. However, 


equipment. 
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Creative and Reproduction Gap 
In ROP Color Printing Narrowed 


he said, the additional cost of han- 
dling spot color is so small in com- 
parison with the opportunity for 
increased business that those pa- 
pers should explore the possibili- 
ties fully. 


Journal’s Statistics Improve 


The first day’s color session was 
moderated by Advertising Director 
Robert K. Drew, Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Journal. At this session, the high- 
light was that the Journal in coop- 
eration with 22 other newspapers 
impressed upon advertisers that 
this Fall full color is available 
from 255 U. S. newspapers. In 
addition, a new 32 page color book- 
let published by the Journal eight 
pages of which are in color, were 
distributed at the conference. The 
booklet contains new data on pa- 
pers printing full color together 
with pertinent data. 

In his address, Drew mentioned 
that nearly 10% of the Journal’s 
display volume is now in color. The 
speaker mentioned three major 
points upon which the future of 
ROP color rests: (1) Great poten- 
tial in the national advertising 
field, (2) Profound effect ROP col- 
or is having on the newspaper 
product itself, and (3) What color 
has done to the newspaper staff 
and its thinking. He also hoped 
that equipment suppliers under- 
stand the immediate need for great- 
ly improved equipment geared to 
the color job ahead. 


Color Perception Test 


(Editor’s Note—Before reporting 
highlights of Vernon R. Spitaleri’s 
address, we mention that Part I 
of the series on ROP Color Printing 
appears on another page in this is- 
sue; the series will run consecutive- 
ly in each issue for a total of 10 
parts. Much of Spitaleri’s discus- 





A $425 thousand expansion program for its York, Pa., facilities is announced 
by The Standard Register Co., producer and designer of continuous business 
forms. M. A. Spayd, president of Standard, said that $300 thousand of the 
total amount will go into construction of a 16,000 sq. ft. addition to the front 
of the present plant, and approx. $125 thousand will be spent on new production 
Construction of the new addition was scheduled for June. The 
factory space freed by the move will be used for expanding operations. 


sion at the ROP Color Conference 
will appear in future issues of 
Printing Equipment Engineer jn 
amplified form.) 

Research Director Vernon R. 
Spitaleri, Knight Newspapers, dis. 
cussed in general ROP color large] 
as experienced on the Miami (Fila.) 
Herald as well as other members of 
the Knight group. He stressed the 
necessity for teamwork in the pro- 
duction of ROP color because of the 
different departments involved. In 
fact, teamwork is an arbitrary re- 
quirement in color production. Spi- 
taleri strongly recommended that 
a simple color perception test be 
given each member of the staff in. 
volved in producing color in the 
newspaper. Apparently, color blind- 
ness is a common ailment among 
many people. He discused ROP 
color limitations. Among them are 
low printing quality of newsprint 
when compared with commercial 
printing papers. He said that while 
a perfect set of process inks has 
not yet been produced, the ANPA- 
AAAA Color standard has resulted 
in virtually the highest quality 
levels obtainable so far. 

Where proper copy preparation 
has been provided, top quality 
newspaper color has been obtained. 
He stressed that simplicity is the 
keynote to success in newspaper 
color printing. 

During his address, Spitaleri 
discussed three versus four color 
process printing. “In the discus- 
sions during the past six years”, 
he said, “there has been a steady 
stream of conflicting informa- 
tion.” He continued: “Even today, 
the choice of process is perhaps 
management's most difficult deci- 
sion when contemplating a color 
program. The advantages 
weigh heavily in favor of three col- 
ors for both editorial and adver- 
tising.”’ 

He asserted that “Color is no 
panacea for editorial or advertis- 
ing. Using color for color’s sake 
is an expensive way to cover an 
assignment that could be presented 
adequately, or in some instances 
better in black and white. News- 
paper color must be used properly 
to be effective. Bad color, poorly 
conceived and executed, will be no 
more effective comparatively than 
poor black and white printing. To 
editors and advertisers, color can 
and should be used as a new dimen- 
sion to stimulate reader imagina- 
tion, interest and sales action.” 


Eybers Requests Education 
in ROP Color 


The suggestion was made by 
Harry Eybers that the ROP color 
conference should plan an educa- 
tional program with seminars on 
newspaper color printing to secure 
better reproduction. Eybers is pro- 
duction manager of the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post and Times-Herald. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Equipment & Supplies 
(Continued from Page 20) 





nounced by Sun Supply Co., Div. of 
Sun Chemical Corp. Sun states that 
the protective skin effect was 
achieved by curing the blanket to 
a finished thickness of 0.065 in., 
making the surface differ from its 
rubber interior. The company claims 
this feature minimizes the chances 
of smashups. It also claims the 
uniform thickness of the blankets re- 
duces makeready time. More infor- 
mation is available by mentioning 
PEE 259 in your request. 


Robertson Stripping Table 


A line of stripping tables, designed 
with knee and leg room on all four 
sides, has been reported by Robert- 
son Photo-Mechanix, Inc. The table 





is equipped with a special reflector 
and a light diffusing material which 
is said to supply uniform light dis- 
tribution over the surface of the 
glass. Illumination of the opaquing- 
layout-stripping tables is available 
in two stages; bright light for posi- 
tive stripping, and brighter light for 
negative opaquing. Robertson Even- 
Lite Tables are available in sizes up 
to 50 in. by 72 in. For further de- 
tails, please mention PEE 272 in 
your request. 


Small Size Paper Cutters 


An 85% in. and a 20% in. paper 
cutter has been added to the line of 
Michael All-Purpose Paper Cutters, 
it was announced by Michael Lith, 
Inc. Both models are for use in du- 
plicating departments. The models 
are of heavy steel construction and 
are automatically locked with safety 
latch when cutter is open. Back ta- 
bles are equipped with a permanent 
rule and movable guides. For fur- 
ther details, please mention PEE No. 
250 in your request. 


Vacuum Printing Frames 


_ A series of floor type vacuum print- 
ing frames has been announced by 
Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc. Fea- 
ture of the frame is the single lever 
release arm that permits one hand 
operation to open and close the 
frame. Hinges and counterbalances 


have been designed to allow nega- 
tives and positives larger than the 
frame size to protrude without inter- 
fering or breaking the vacuum. The 
Automatic Motor Control, available 
on Model FCM frames, is used to 
control the vacuum, turning the pump 
and motor off when vacuum is at 
maximum and turning the pump and 
motor on when vacuum drops below 





the minimum level. For further de- 
tails, please mention PEE No. 268 
in your request. 


Non-returnable Core Inserts 


Steel Forgings, Inc. has announced 
Fleet-Line Forged Steel Inserts for 
use with non-returnable paper roll 
cores. The Inserts prevent paper 
cores from tearing out and enable 





the pressman to run paper from the 
roll close to the core. Fleet-Line In- 
serts also function to make rolls run 
true. The Inserts may be installed by 
first reaming the core slightly with 
an ordinary knife, just enough to pro- 
vide a tight drive-in fit. The Inserts 
may be removed from the core by 
hand or a pulling device furnished 
by the manufacturer may be used for 
the extraction. The Inserts, one of a 
pair of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, are furnished 
with either % in. or % in. slots, or 
they may be obtained unslotted from 
manufacturer. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 266 in your 
request. 


Plate Coating Machine 


The Lanston Monotype Co. recent- 
ly announced its Vertical Plate Coat- 
ing Machine. With this new plate coat- 
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ing machine, the press plate is ro- 
tated to a position of 15 deg. from 
perpendicular. Incorporated in the 
Lanston Coating Machine is a forced, 
thermostatically controlled, filtered 
hot air system. This is said to re. 
sult in a uniform and dust-free sen- 
sitized coating with less solution. The 
drying system is said to assure a 
uniform blanket of hot air distributed 
over the surface of the plate with 
a decrease in drying time. Press 
plate or glass negative is held in by 
a clamping arrangement. The Plate 
Coating Machine is available in three 
tank sizes: 68 in. (floor space 38 in. 
by 80 in.), 85 in. (floor space 40 in. 
by 96 in.), and 112 in. (floor space 
42 in. by 123 in.). For further de- 
tails, please mention PEE No. 257 
in your request. 


Announces Molding Presses 


The addition of two Platemaster 
hydraulic molding presses to its line 
of rubber and plastic platemaking 
equipment has been announced by 
Williamson & Co. Inc. 

The 120 T. Platemaster is an im- 
proved version of a smaller press. It 
offers a larger platen (18 in. R-L, 
22 in. F-B) and greater tonnage. 
The 155 T. Platemaster, according to 
Williamson, provides fine tolerances 
and has a 22 in. R-L, 24 in. F-B 





The 155 T. Platemaster hydraulic 
molding press has been added to 
Williamson & Co.'s line of platemaking 
equipment. 














Lanston Camera — The 
Lanston Darkroom Cam- 
erama, designed for 
offset, gravure and silk 
screen processes, Was 
announced by Lanston 
Monotype Co. The dark- 
room, overhead camera 
is constructed of alumi- 
num castings and steel 
weldments. Rubber shock 
mounts are supplied on 
both ends of the camera. 
Camera overall length is 
15 ft. 9 in. and its height 
7 ft. 6 in. Copyboard 
and lensboard are man- 
ually operated by con- 
trols located in the dark- 
room, where all prede- 
determined settings are 
made by focusing tapes 
and the use of the Lans- 
ton Monotype Focusing 
Chart System. Compres- 
sion type copyboard is 


tilted back to horizontal position for loading purposes. A zoned type vacuum 
back with film capacity of 4 in. by 5 in. to 18 in. by 22 in. featured. Zone 
required can be selected by means of a sliding manifold operating on an in- 


dexing arrangement. 


A swinging frame with ground glass is pivoted in verti- 


cal plane and can be mounted on either side of camera. The overhead track 


is of brake formed sheet metal. 


Copyboard and lensboard are operated on 


ball bearing rollers. For further details, please mention PEE No. 256 in 


your request. 


platen. Both new presses offer a 
maximum operating steam pressure 
of 125 Ibs. p.s.i. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 227 in your 


request. 


Rotary Labeling Head 


A Rotary Labeling Head for ap- 
plying addressed labels on _ both 





wrapped and unwrapped magazines, 
and adaptable for use in the Magna- 
craft and other similar magazine and 
wrapping-labeling machines, was an- 
nounced by the Magnacraft Manu- 
facturing Co. According to the man- 


ufacturer, the unit is capable of 
speeds up to 15,000 per hr. on peri- 
odicals of any size. Adhesion of la- 
bels is assured by a glue control. 
The magazine is in motion while the 
label is being applied. The head will 
accommodate address tapes of %-in. 
to 1% in. guide hole size and up to 
3% in. wide. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 216 in your 
request. 


Container Press 


Dayton Rubber Co. recently an- 
nounced a roller for presses printing 
on corrugated containers. The roller 
is claimed to have high tensile 
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strength. Extra toughness is said to 
make the roller suitable for every 
position in the press, form, distribu- 
tor or ductor. The roller is also said 
to have low swell and excellent ink 
stability. For further details, please 
mention PEE No. 251 in your request. 


Non-Toxic Film Cleaner 


Anchor Chemical Corp. announced 
Film-Kleen, a non-toxic film cleaner. 
The cleaner can be used for acetate, 
Vinyl and polystyrene film, glass, 
color filters, screens, vacuum frames, 
lenses, all camera, stripping and art 
preparation equipment. For further 
details, please mention PEE No. 249 
in your request. 


Magnesium Newspaper Base 
And Furniture 


W. H. F. Thompson, president of 
The Monomelt Company, Inc. an- 
nounced enlarged and improved fin- 
ishing equipment for Monomelt’s 
Double M magnesium newspaper base 
and Double M light metal furniture. 
The base and furniture are not being 





finished to plus or minus 0.001 in. 
in height and 0.0025 in. in length and 
width. For further details, please 
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mention PEE No. 264 in your pe. 
quest. 


Tag Stringer 


Graeber Stringing and Wiring Ma- 
chine Co. recently announced a ma. 
chine for stringing price tags auto- 
matically without skilled labor for 
stores and chains. The Graeber 





Stringer and Knotter is used to punch 
holes, string, eyelet and knot cord 


on tags. It is claimed up to 15,000 
pieces per hr. can be finished on the 
Graeber Stringer by one operator 
if two machines are used at once. 
For further details, please mention 
PEE No. 265 in your request. 


ATF Chief 15 Offset Press 


An 11 in. by 15 in. sheet fed offset 
press designed for the production of 
letterheads, letters, sales _ bulletins, 
promotional material, announcements, 
etc., has been introduced by Ameri- 
can Type Founders. To be known as 
the Chief 15, the press is also de- 
signed for color printing and fine 
halftone reproduction. It is to be 
manufactured by Whitin Machine 
Works. 

ATF mentions the press includes 
26 features of interest to the com- 
mercial printer. Among these are a 
snap-on feature for quick plate 
changes. Plate cylinder will take pin 
bar, oval, serrated or square end 
plates. 

Quick color changes are made pos- 
sible, states ATF, by interchangeable 
ink units. Ink form rollers are ball 
bearing mounted. Dampening mech- 
anism provides fine adjustment with 
an 11 notch fountain roll control. 
Single lever makes it possible to ap- 
ply dampener and ink form rollers 
to the plate in one motion. A reg- 
ister system provides right and left 
side push guides. 

Seven tumbler grippers control pa- 
per through entire printing cycle. 
Transfer cylinder is also equipped 
with seven grippers to assure posi- 
tive delivery of paper and to permit 
printing bleed on three sides. The 
press is available with either an ex- 
tension pile delivery or a chute de- 
livery. Three-point register is as- 
sured by micrometer type adjusters. 
All cylinders ride on tapered roller 
bearings. For further details, please 
mention PEE No. 248 in your request. 


Amharic Script Matrices 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. reports 
that Amharic script has been adapted 
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for mechanical typesetting. The list 
of characters required to print the 


modern Ethiopian language comprises 
wrote: T« 


pa@'rt! AG! AAFLAU-* @Rs ATFs fi 
ALT ANE * CMP: NAA: COVE: TH: 
7.0%! ACH* AD! BMAP: WH ! 
ane: CAL! TH! CATE: ACE = ft 
pach: A25a@ + SnerArar MEP: fF; 
ere Shooras CL v9? ATF: at 
Ae@ ' MCF! SONAFPAH CL WP «61 
ei h@ Far! MLA! NEFFH' SLARA* 
CEP! SPAY! SOFAS * SrtATat 


The first type to be Linotype set in 
Ethiopia's ancient Amharic script was 
part of the Gospel according to St. John. 
Amharic is characterized by the colon- 
like sign which marks the end of a 
word. 


231 standard letters. The Linotype to 
be used for Amharic was equipped 
with matrices for composing in Arabic 
and English. The machine is equipped 
with a supplemental main keyboard 
for the Amharic characters. This 
keyboard is superimposed on the ma- 
chine keyboard whenever Amharic 
type is required. For further details, 
please mention PEE No. 267 in your 


request. 


Ink Drum Dispenser 


Transportation of drums weighing 
up to 1000 Ibs. and transferral of 
ink from the drum are provided by 
the CeCor Drum Dispenser Model 
76, manufactured by Coolant Equip- 
ment Corp. An adjustable clamp 
grips the rim of all standard 30 gal. 
and 55 gal. open or closed end drums, 
or drums with removable head, for 
transporting in an upright position. 
The drum is held in balance between 
the 34 in. width of the wheels. The 
drum cannot be released from the 
carrier until lever is moved by op- 
erator. The drum is lifted by hy- 
draulic pump and ram. The Model 
76 Drum Dispenser is equipped with 








a hand operated 10 gal. per min. 
one-way pump for transferring ink 
from drum to press fountain. Gal- 
lon stroke, meters and two-way 
Pumps as well as electrically op- 
erated models are available. The 
small turning radius makes use pos- 


Featured in the new 
Champlain repeat incre- 
ment flexographic press 
are the swing-out inking 
and plate cylinder frames 
which permit independ- 
ent rotation of this sec- 
tion from main part of 
press for quick color 
changeover or plate re- 
placement. When more 
than one stack is in use, 
the web can be run 
through some units as 
other units are set up for 
the next run. decreasing 
changeover downtime and 
maintaining continuous 
production. After make- 
ready is completed. the 
section can be swung in- 
to operation position for 
the new run. 


sible in crowded plant aisles, ware- 
house and loading dock. For further 
tails, please mention PEE No. 272 in 
in your request. 


Champlain Flexographic Press 


A new flexographic press featuring 
unit assembly to provide up to three 
color stations mounted vertically in 
a single stack has been introduced 
by Champlain Company. The press 
was designed specifically for print- 
ing on board, but is also suitable, 
states Champlain, for printing on 
plastics, Cellophane, foil, glassine, pa- 
per and paperboard. It can be used 
inline with special fabrication equip- 
ment to provide printing, punching, 
scoring and stripping in a single op- 
eration. It can also be used in com- 
bination with a_ sheeter-rewind or 
specialty unit. 

A second unit stack can be mounted 
inline to provide additional stations, 
if desired. Each stack has its own 
individual drying system. Also, Cham- 
plain points out, the web comes from 
the drier with the printed (face) 
side up; the operator has a constant 
view of its printed surface for reg- 
ister control. 

Two basic types of flexographic 
presses are available in the new 
Champlain series with each type 
manufactured in four different press 
sizes—20 in., 26 in., 36 in., and 44 in. 
The Repeat Increment press provides 
printing increment repeats of 0.157 
in., 0.250 in., 0.314 in. or larger for 
plate cylinders from 12 in. to 36 in. 
circumference. The All-Size press 
permits stepless repeat of the cyl- 
inder for any size within the circum- 
ference range of 12 in. to 36 in. 


The Repeat Increment press fea- 
tures a swing-out construction with 
inking and plate cylinder frames 
mounted on a swinging subbase. The 
All-Size press is designed for box- 
board or label printing, where vary- 
ing repeat sizes are required for 
glueflap interlocks, folds or filling 
machine requirements. It can run a 
size repeat cylinder within the range 
of 12 in. and 36 in. without step in- 
crements, according to Champlain. 

Other features of the press men- 
tioned by Champlain include: Plate 
or impression cylinder is driven 
through bevel gears enclosed in an 
oil-tight drive housing; roller bear- 
ings in plate cylinder are mounted 
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in a cartridge design; each unit con- 
tains a two-roller system for either 
the squeegee or anilox method of ink 
distribution; three types of driers are 
available—direct flame, steam 
coil and electrically heated air. For 
more details, please mention PEE 
No. 278 in your request. 


Printing Lamp for Large Frame 


A high intensity motor-controlled 
printing lamp for large frame use has 
been developed by Macbeth Arc Lamp 
Co. The B 1C Constantarc is rated at 
140 amp., or approx. 6 kw. Features 
are a wide spread reflector and a 12 
in. trim of high intensity carbons. 
The lamp is available with either a 
telescoping type stand or the Mac- 
beth counterbalancing stand. An op- 





tional exhaust blower may be in- 
stalled at the top of the lamp as 
shown in the illustration. According 
to the manufacturer, the lamp fea- 
tures automatic arc control and self- 
compensating transformers to main- 
tain constant light intensity and col- 
or temperature regardless of fine 
voltage fluctuations. For further de- 
tails, please mention PEE No. 238 in 
your request. 


Please take a look at your address 
on the wrapper in which Printing 
Equipment Engineer is sent to you 
at your place of employment. If it 
isn’t correct, please tell us about it 
on a postcard. 





Proper working space, or rath- 
er the lack of it, is probably one 
of the most common and ag- 
gravating problems facing the 
printing industry. Business grows 
and changes, new equipment is 
bought, but the walls of a build- 
ing stay put. 

Many printers complain of lack 
of space, however, without using 
what space is available to them 
to its best advantage. 

If any of us had to locate one 
printing press, one linecomposing 
machine and one paper cutter in 
a baseball diamond-full of space, 
we could all do a fairly good job 
of it. But utilizing each cubic 
inch of space in a small confined 
area is a more difficult job. 

At the Standard Printing Co., 
Houston, Tex., space is a critical 
consideration. Layout of this shop 
is a tribute to the ingenuity of 
the management. This firm dem- 
onstrates what can be done, if 
it has to be done, to pack a lot 
of print shop in a small space. 

The plant of the Standard Print- 
ing Co., Houston, Tex., and its 
operation is naturally predicated 
on the management's interpreta- 
tion of the job printing business. 
These men feel that they operate 
a job plant in the true sense of 
the word. That is, they have no 


Standard Printing Co. Houston, Tex. 


specialty on which they are work- 
ing exclusively. 

This is not to say that they 
wouldn't welcome an inspiration 
in the direction of specialization. 
The management realizes that 
specialization would permit them 
to set up procedures in handling 
which would be repetitious and 
permit a more even flow of work. 
But, until they are smote with a 
specialty idea, this firm proposes 
to handle the run-of-the-mill jobs 
with as little effort and as much 
accuracy and profit as possible. 


How It Started 


Standard Printing Co. was for- 
merly the printing department of 
Office Supply Co. of Houston. A 
study of figures available in 1946, 
when the present management 
took over, revealed that the Of- 
fice Supply Co. was paying an 
average of $365.00 per month for 
the dubious honor of operating a 
printing plant. In 1948, the pres- 
ent owner-manager, W. H. Mart- 
ing, bought out the printing de- 
partment and has operated as a 
separate company, first as Office 
Supply Printing Co., and as Stand- 
ard Printing Co. since 1952. Al- 
though they have operated as a 
separate business, the two firms 
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continue to share the same quar- 
ters as before. Standard Print- 
ing also shares some expenses 
with the parent company, ‘not- 
ably we pay one-half of all truck 
and driver expense, one-half of 
the bookkeeper’s salary, and our 
calculated phone, power and 
light and our pro-rata rent based 
on the 871!4 sq. ft. that we oc- 
cupy, says Marting. 

“Our business volume for 1955 
totaled close to $53,000 in print- 
ing sales with one full time office- 
sales person, two plant employees 
(male) and one bindery employee 
(female), plus the already men- 
tioned one-half truck driver and 
one-half bookkeeper.” 

To keep up volume in a job 
shop such as this, many jobs 
must be kept on the move at all 
times. Errors must be kept to a 
minimum; yet production must be 
kept on schedule in spite of many 
interruptions and hot-shot jobs 
that are continually being run in. 
Most of Standard Printing’s busi- 
ness is with customers they have 
been servicing for a long time. 
The biggest portion of their vol- 
ume is repeat work, with or with- 
out minor changes in copy. They 
attempt, therefore, to keep every- 
thing at close hand to eliminate 
as much lost time as possible. 
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A—the work desk in the production office is the starting point 
for all orders going through the plant. The arranger bins can be 
seen directly over the desk. To the left is the job ticket storage. 
This shelving has vertical dividers showing the tumerical sequences 
ef each section. Whenever three of these shelves become filled, 
@ review of the records always indicates enough one-time jobs and 
ebsolescent accounts to open up additional space again. The lower 
part of this cabinet contains all printing supplies required by the 

y. Note the Intercom speaker on the desk. This connects 
te the pressroom, bindery and photographic darkroom. Remember 
this is only on 879 sq. ft. plant, yet an Intercom system is used. 


B—tThis is a view of one of three large over-head racks for stor- 
age. This plant utilizes every cubic inch not just square inches. 
These hanging shelves hold little used stock and customers’ ma- 
terial awaiting periodic overprinting instructions. Another of the 
balcony shelves hold average runs of regularly re-ordered forms of 
regular customer. These overruns help the company keep the cus- 
tomer happy in the event of a rush order. Full size sheets of 
chipboard are also stacked on this shelving. When operations are 
slow the pre-cut chipboard bins in the bindery are replenished from 
this supply. in this picture also is the broach and vertical brass 
material. Though nearly all the type is purchased from trade com- 
position plants, the type is bought either ‘“‘made up" or “type only” 
depending on the schedule of work in the plant. When type is 
bought “type only"’, broaching and fitting is done at the Standard 
Printing plant. “This gives us a@ more even workflow and keeps 
ovr labor productive,"" says Marting. Just out of this picture to 
the right are several Gi 5-gal. gasoline cans with welded valves 
attached to the wall. These contain type ci , kerosene, blanket 
wash, and lube oil. 





C—This view in the pressroom shows the Heidelberg press and 
the delivery end of the Kelly press. On the wall behind the Heidel- 
berg is the letterpress ink cabinet. As with the offset inks, all 
colors are paired. That is, two cans at least of each color of ink 
cre kept. Whenever the pressman opens the second can of a 
color, he writes a requisition and turns it into the office where 
@ new can is ordered. in the upper edge of the picture can be 
seen the lower side of one of two unit air conditioners. 


D—This is the homemade plate frame. The vacuum frame itself is of 
commercial manufacture and will accommodate two 10 in. by 15 
in. Multilith plates side by side with room to spare. The lights 
ore 15 amp. black light fluorescent tubes, eight in number and 
arranged so that they are only a few inches from the frame glass 
when iowered into plating position. A Gast vacuum pump is 
mounted on a lower shelf. The time clock is an inexpensive me- 
chanical clock timer switch. To prevent overloading of this switch 
and to provide an audible signal when the plates have been ex- 
posed for the time set on the switch, it is wired to a two-pole re- 
lay switch so that both the lights and the vacuum pump are turned 
off at the completion of the timing cycle. A hold contact switch 


Views Inside the Standard Printing Co. Plant 


to the left of the timer switch permits starting of the vacuum pump 
to flat out the negatives before turning on the light. When the 
timer switch is turned on, the relay takes over the vacuum switch. 
The table assembly holding the vacuum frame is built of Y in. 
plywood and contains two plate drawers. These drawers are 
painted black on the inside and have a light baffle several inches 
behind the drawer front. This makes it possible to unpackage 
presensitized aluminum plates and store them in such manner 
that no time is lost undoing and redoing the light-tight wrappings 
in which they are received. When several plates are to be 
at one time, they are covered with their masks, { bed 
position with a small piece of masking tape, and returned to 


is 


drawer. As each pair of plates is burned, they are placed in 
the other drawer and are not developed until all are ready for 
developing if the operator is busy with other activities. 

E—Offsetting and smearing of No. 88 cards is precluded by scat- 
tering the cards for drying. Sufficient area for scattering without 
taking vp too much valuable space in the pressroom is obtained 
by dropping the cards onto 12 in. by 14 in. pallets of hardboard. 
These pallets are stacked on the delivery board of the press. As 
each pallet becomes covered several layers deep, the top pallet is 
simply picked up and slid into one of the slots in the bin shown 


. 
7 


here. Just to the right of this bin is the 

which opens into the composing room. That bin 
in. by 18 in. galleys and comprises what is called a T 
ing Bin. That bin is used to hold type which has been 
for dated events and which will not be reordered after 
casion passes. This keeps the metal “‘up" in the event the 
mer suddenly needs additional printing (happens regularly) 
enables the company to keep this metal moving to the helibox. 


IE 
Hie 
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F—This is a view of the darkroom at Standard Printing Co., which 
is a 12% ft. by 7 ft. room on the second floor of this building. 
The camera is an Argyle Junior, manufactured by the Argyle Camera 
Co., Houston, Tex. This camera will make negatives up to 11 in. 
by 14 in. It is mounted on a stand of % in. plywoed and 
mounted at a higher elevation than normally used. This makes 
it easier to focus and provides space for the over-and-under flood 
light system. That system gives the copyboard more even and 
more intense illumination. With this lighting arrangement, Standard 
was able to cut exposure times in half. Although Standard's lights 
are homemade, new models of this camera are being offered with 
the same lighting system as on optional feature. Under the camera 
is the file cabinet in which are stored negatives and plates for 
rerun purposes. In the foreground is the opaquing table, which 
is adapted from a stand type drawing board by inserting a piece 
of Y% in. ground glass into the top and fastening a box con- 
taining four 15 amp. strip lights underneath. The left end and 
bottom edge of the board are nearly covered by a large steel car- 
penters square to act as a guide for the straight edge. To the 
left, and out of this picture, is a 7 ft. darkroom sink which is alse 
homemade. It is plywood lined with Fibre glass and plastic, and 
supported by six angle iron legs. 














Status Stations (Job ticket boxes) 
are provided all along the route 
to keep track of all jobs visually, 
and keep them all moving. The 
firm also endeavors to keep sup- 
plies and paperstock in such man- 
ner that inventory is maintained 
visually. 


How It Operates 


The production office is so ar- 
ranged that the last previous job 
ticket is located and brought to 
the desk, usually within no more 
than 30 sec. after receiving notice 
of a new job. This is done, again 
in the usual case, without lay- 
ing down the phone, or interrupt- 
ing the conversation with the cus- 
tomer. Having the last previous 
job ticket in sight means a more 
intelligent discussion of the new 
job and greater accuracy in mark- 


ing copy for minor changes. 

Procedure on a re-order gen- 
erally is as follows: 

1. Answer incoming call, and 
as soon as the caller identifies 
himself (or company), pull the ac- 
count card from the open card file 
on the desk. 

2. As soon as the form desired 
is made known, a quick scanning 
of the account card gives a record 
of the form by description or job 
number, and also gives our job 
ticket number on which it was 
last run. The ticket itself is then 
pulled from the job ticket bin to 
the left of the desk, and sample 
copies are taken from it for dis- 
cussion. 

3. A new ticket is then written 
from the specifications of the old. 
The old ticket is destroyed. If 
all the ingredients for re-run are 
on hand, the new ticket is placed 
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in one or two arrange bins over 
the desk: Ready for Production, 
Letterpress, or, Ready for Produc- 
tion, Offset. If the job has to 
await new type or type changes, 
or repro proof changes, or pa- 
perstock not normally carried in 
stock, orders for these outside pur- 
chases are placed and the ticket 
is routed to a bin marked Hold- 
ing for Outside Purchases. We 
take the order from this bin as 
soon as the outside purchases are 
received. 

4. The ticket then starts through 
the plant and might repose briefly 
in a few, or many, work status 
boxes at various points through- 
out its journey. These work 
status boxes are continually be- 
ing checked and watched in 
order to keep the jobs mov- 
ing. When a job has been com- 
pleted and delivered, delivery 
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In the production office of Standard Printing Co., Houston, 
Tex., major points of the arrangement can be understood 
by referring to the lettered sections, as follows: A represents 
the production office with arranger bins 2 above work desk enecanedll 
1. At B is shown one of three overhead storage shelves. At C 48 49 5] 
is indicated the pressroom. The general area, D, contains 50 
platemaking frame, ink storage and Muitilith printing press. 47 
46 
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Production Office 


. Werk Desk 


Arranger Bins 

Access to Invoices 
Printing Supplies Storage, 
32% in. high 

Job Tickets, 42 in. high, 
four shelves 

Typewriter Table 
Bookcase 

Access to Artwork File 
legal Size Four-drawer 
File for Artwork 

Paper Sample Cabinets 
Lavoratory 


Composing Room 


. lLeckup Table 
. Steel and Weed Spacing 


Material; Furniture Cabi- 


nets 
. Nelen Star Trimmer Saw 


























Equipment Layout for the Standard Printing Co. 


. Full Length Strip Material 
. Clothes Locker 
. Type Storage, 100 12 in. 


by 18 in. Galleys 


. Storage: 45 in. by 36 in. 


by 54 in. high Special 
Order Paper (incoming) on 
top. Drawers Below 4 in. 
high for Carbons, Special 
Cover Stocks, and Misc. 
Access to Paper Storage 
Reworked Strip Material 
Racks. Holds only the 
lengths most commonly 
needed 

Hamilton Type Case 


21-A. Storage: Customers’ cuts 


plus a few drawers of 
emergency Monotype com- 
position set in Bodoni and 
Gothics 

Stee! Shelving, 42 in. by 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


15 in. by 41 in. high for 
No. 88 and No. 63 cut 
cards 

Pre-Cut Stock, 15 in. by 19 
in. by 27 in. high 

Air Conditioner, % T., 7 
ft. from floor to bottom of 
unit 

Roller Cabinet 

Temporary Hold for Type, 
12 in. by 15 in. Galleys 
Access to Temporary Hold 
for Type 

Card Pallets, 14 in. by 12 
in. 

Access to Card Pallets 


Pressroom 
8 in. by 12 in. Chandler 
& Price Press 
10 in. by 15 in. Heidel- 
berg Press 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


14 in. by 20 in. Kelly 43. Syntron Jogger 
“A” Cylinder Press 44. 341, in. Dienwt 
Letterpress Ink Storage 45. Pitney-Bowes fe 
Table 46. Challenge Sty T 
5 ft. high Shelving Unit 47. Stitcher 
Platemaking Frame 48. Monitor Perfora™ 
Lithographic Ink Storage by 2 in. 
Model 1250 Multilith Press 49. Gathering Tobie! 
Litho Supplies Shelf, 5 ft. 2% ft. 

5 in. high but under hang- 50. Table for 

ing balcony shelf Typewriter for 
Rolling Table, 21 in. by 51. Gathering Tobin? 
21 in. 2 ft. 10 in. 
Shelving, mounted on 52. Main Wraps 
casters, 6 ft. 1 ft. 2 in. 6% ft. by 24 * 
by 5 ft. 4 in. high, four 53. Shelving for One 
shelves, open both sides, for Delivery 
for placing small jobs 54. Stock Handling 
when they are completed Storage Table, " 
Table, 42 in. by 30 in. 4 ft. by 39 ® 
by 30 in. high, with card- 55. Stairway te 
board bins in base Up 








" 
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date is noted on it. The delivery 
ticket copy (signed by the custo- 
mer or recipient) is put in the 
ticket, and the ticket is returned 
to the office and placed in the 
arranger bin marked Ready for 
Pricing. As soon as time permits, 
the few tickets in this bin are 
priced and returned to the bin 
marked Ready for Invoicing. At 
some time or other each day, the 
bookkeeper picks up these tickets 
and returns them, after mailing 
invoices, to the bin marked Ready 
for Posting, or if she has a mo- 
ment, posts the information re- 
gards Form, Number or Descrip- 
tion, Date of Delivery, Job Ticket 
Number, and Price Charged to 
the customer's card in the file. 


Installs Kidder Press— 
Specialty Papers Co., 
Dayton, O., has installed 
one of the first eight- 
color, heavy-duty roto- 
gravure presses to be 
used in the commercial 
printing industry. The 
press prints at speeds 
up to 1000 ft. per min. on 
all types of surfaces, 
says the manufacturer. 
Total length of the press 
is 68 ft. Shown standing 
by the press as it starts 
its initial run of Camay 
soap wrappers are Carl 
Ireton, Al Fleischman 
and Robert Eliker, all 
executives of Specialty 
Papers. 





ROP Color Conference 


(Continued from Page 52) 


He also suggested preparation of a 
film so that newspapers could or- 
der extra copies for local showing. 
The idea is that in this way local 
people concerned with newspaper 
color could see the best and proved 
methods for preparation of color 
art, plates, stereo mats and other 
material. 

He continued: “I believe that a 
very small percentage of the people 
who are selling newspaper color 
advertising, creating color advertis- 
ing, or preparing the material for 
us to reproduce color, know all 
they should about newspaper color. 

“Color campaigns,” he said, “are 
recommended and used at a cost of 
sometimes near half a million dol- 
lars or more, when the users them- 
selves do not know what kind of 
reproduction results can be expect- 
ed... . It seems to me it would be 
helpful if they were familiar with 
the production steps and the re- 
quirements and the type of mate- 
rial best suited; how we transfer 


Following posting the ticket is 
filled in numerical sequence in 
the job ticket bin. All orders for 
special stock or outside purchases 
are placed giving the job ticket 
number as the order number. 


Standard's Job Tickets 


Standard Printing’s job tickets 
are a 9 in. by 12 in. catalog en- 
velope printed with a form classi- 
fying information as to separate 
categories. These categories in- 
clude: Customer and delivery in- 
structions, date ordered, date re- 
quired; general descriptive infor- 
mation; composing or camera in- 
structions; stock specifications; 
press instructions; and bindery in- 





the image to the press plate and 
then to the newsprint; the inks we 
use, the quality of the newsprint, 
and the high speed at which news- 
paper presses are run.” 

Eybers spoke of the futility of 
using advance engravers’ proofs on 
glossy paper as examples of the 
finished work which is obtained un- 
der newspaper production condi- 
tions. 

“For many years,” Eybers stated, 
“we have suggested to advertisers 
that they stick to standard process 
colors. Today, there are more re- 
quests for special color inks than 
ever before. Newspapers are also 
asked to furnish special process 
colors. Some agencies will plan a 
newspaper color campaign for an 
advertiser with special color inks. 
When the job reaches the newspa- 
per plant production managers are 
sometimes forced to substitute the 
standard process inks or refuse the 
ad. The result is an unhappy cus- 
tomer. 

“During recent years there have 
been many newspaper color adver- 
tisers, yet I know of only four or 
five such companies who send to 
newspapers properly prepared ma- 
terial with the proper register 
marks. Because of a lack of under- 
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structions. This ticket is pre-num- 
bered and collated with a sheet 
of No. 4 sulphite, printed identi- 
cally, and a piece of one-time car- 
bon. 

The copies of the job tickets are 
kept in numerical order in the 
center drawer of the production 
office desk, and incoming invoices 
are checked against the proper 
job as identified by the order 
number. The amount applicable 
to the individual job is written di- 
rectly on the job ticket copy so 
that all outside charges are col- 
lected on the copy when any one 
ticket is ready for pricing. This 
saves time in hunting up in- 
voices for outside charges when 
the ticket comes up for pricing. 


standing newspaper material re- 
quirements and reproduction prob- 
lems, many big advertisers have 
not properly taken advantage of 
newspaper full color possibilities.” 


Trial Color Press Runs 


Production Mgr. Harold Grum- 
haus, Chicago Tribune, said: “We 
at the Tribune believe that the fu- 
ture of ROP color is dependent al- 
most entirely upon our mechanical 
ability to produce a quality job at 
reasonable cost.” He explained 
that there are no short cuts to 
quality. “If there are,” he said, 
“we have not discovered them as 
yet. Color quality takes a lot of 
work, it takes people with know- 
how, it takes patience, it takes 
teamwork among the departments 
involved—and above all, it takes 
management’s determination to 
produce a quality reproduction. I, 
personally, would rather produce 
a high grade job in black and white 
than I would a poor job in color.” 

Continuing, Grumhaus said: “We 
want to discontinue the expensive 
practice of making trial press runs 
of practically every multicolor job 
before it is printed in the paper. 
But we do not feel that the tech- 
niques of platemaking and mat 
making have as yet been developed 
to the point where trial runs can be 
completely eliminated. 

“The press proofs that are pro- 
duced during the trial run enable 
our engravers to spot and correct 
defects in the original engraving 
plates (when plates are proc 
in our own plant)... . Mat making, 
in our opinion, is the most impor- 
tant single factor in the ROP color 
operation.” 

Grumhaus stated: “It is reason- 
able to assume there will be im- 
provement in the quality of ROP 
color printing with present day 
equipment as time goes on and as 
the techniques become more re- 
fined. . A better and faster 
method of producing color separa- 





tion and processing color engrav- 
ing plates is needed. The Time- 
Life Scanner could provide an early 
answer to the industry’s problem. 
If not, there are other companies 
and individuals who are seeking to 
develop new and better methods of 
producing high quality color separ- 
ations in a shorter period of 
time. . . . A new and better stereo- 
t mat must be developed for 
ROP color. . . . The Tribune has 
also been experimenting with a 
combination Tennanon and glass 
mat and while this mat has not 
been perfected as yet, it does show 
promise. This mat is intended to 
eliminate shrinkage completely 
without loss of quality. It is in- 
tended also to eliminate routing 
the curved stereotype plates, and 
a much more accurate register. A 
non-shrink mat is not the complete 
answer, however. The shrinkage 
that is inherent in the curved 
stereotype press plate must also be 
eliminated.” 

Grumhaus said that Time-Life 
Laboratories are reported to be on 
the verge of perfecting a Nylon 

ress plate to be produced in a 
ast etching machine of their own 
design. He spoke of the need for 
development of a more suitable ink 
for ROP color. The ink should be 
such that it will produce richer 
tones than are now available in 
present inks. The ink must dry 
quickly and lay on top of the 
sheet. Grumhaus also remarked 
that such inks would probably re- 
quire a different distribution sys- 
tem in the press. 


Some ROP Color Figures 
At Tribune 


Advertising Director Walter C. 
Kurz, Chicago Tribune, spoke en- 
thusiastically about ROP newspa- 
per color as being the best adver- 
tising vehicle for creative advertis- 
ing currently available. 

He pointed out that while 46% 
of all magazine advertising is in 
color, the best possible estimate 
shows that only 2% of newspaper 
advertising is in color. “But this 
overall picture is misleading,” he 


Bindery Executive Tour ~~ ~ 


—Two special Pullman 
cars and a dining car 
recently carried a group 
of bindery and finishing 
room executives from 
New York to the Dayton 
(O.) Division plant of 
Harris - Seybold Co., 
where Seybold paper 
cutters are made. The 
group saw demonstra- 
tions of the 47 in. Sey- 
bold Saber cutter and 
one of Seybold’s 100 in. 
full-hydraulic trimming 
machines for use in 
paper mills. Motion pic- 
tures of Seybold cutters 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Of Chicago ROP Color 
Conference 


That awkward gap between those who 
prepare copy for ROP color printing 
and those who must reproduce the copy 
in newspapers seems to be narrowing 
perceptibly. This is extremely encour- 
aging. The problem has been there 
simply because of the number of crafts 
involved, and in some cases the pon- 
derous equipment used, together with 
reproduction complexities some of which 
are caused by the bastard shrinkage 
operation. There are straws in the 
wind which indicate that so far as 
ROP color process printing is con- 
cerned, Old Man Shrinkage will be 
booted out of the picture. 

Anyhow, here are some of the high- 
lights of the Chicago ROP Color Con- 
ference: 


@ The ROP Color Conference idea 
will be continued, a meeting reportedly 
being planned for September 1957. 


@ It was urged by speakers (notably 
Harry Eybers) that color seminars on 
a local or regional level together with 
a detailed film showing various steps 
in the process be held in places where 
ROP color is being introduced for the 
first time. 


@ Accelerate getting technical know- 
how into newspaper plants. 


@ Step 
among departments 
producing ROP color. 


@ Make halftone separations direct 
from color transparencies to save time 
and improve quality. 

@ ANPA Research Institute, as re- 
ported by Pres. Franklin Schurz, is in- 
terested in finding a means for whiten- 
ing newsprint, particularly for color 
reproduction 


up harmonious teamwork 
involved in re- 


said. “In our situation at the Chi- 
cago Tribune we have a rather sur- 
prising figure—19.2% of the ROP 
general advertising linage was 


printed in color in the first eight 
months of 1956. This amounted to 
23% of the general advertising dol- 
lars. For the total year 1956 we 
will bill more than $3 million in 
ROP color advertising. This does 
not include comics and roto.” 





were also shown. Hosts to the delegation were: Ralph H. Randall, H.-S.’s New 
York District manager and Ted Broadston, Eastern sales manager. 
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Franklin D. Schurz, editor of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, anq 
president of the ANPA Research 
Institute, addressed the ROP News. 
paper Color Conference. He spoke 
sincerely and enthusiastically, Be. 
cause reproduction often varies 
greatly from paper to paper, the 
ANPA Research Institute has yn. 
dertaken studies on two color re. 
production. 


He said the Institute hopes to 
find the best way to utilize the ma- 
terials and equipment now avail. 
able to bring about more uniform 
reproduction. The project also in- 
volves a long range examination of 
color separation filters. 


Schurz reported the Institute igs 
experimenting with relief offset, 
both from magnesium and stereo- 
type plates. ‘Either of these proc- 
esses,” he said, “offers further ad- 
vantages for the use of color, chief- 
ly because the inks will lay down 
on newsprint better through use of 
the offset principle than by the 
conventional letterpress process, 
The relief offset process holds 
promise for economy of inks. 


One of Schurz’s important re- 
marks was that the Institute is in- 
terested also in finding means of 
whitening newsprint, particularly 
for color reproduction. 





Air Conditioning 


(Continued from Page 51) 


possible that some shaded sections 
of the building may require heat- 
ing all day while offices on the 
sunny sides will turn the heat off 
and use cooling. 

There is an existing heating 
system in the building with steam 
radiators in the offices and unit 
heaters in the largest mechanical 
departments As a result of the 
earlier preparations made for air 
conditioning there has been a sub- 
stantial saving in heating costs. 
For example, all windows were 
firmly and securely sealed to elimi- 
nate leaks and drafts. The only 
air admitted is through the 
Weathermakers, which provide 
clean, filtered ventilating air ef- 
ficiently distributed. 

Calculations were made for the 
years 1953 and 1954, before and 
after installation of air condition- 
ing, and it was found that, based 
on degree days for the two years, 
there was a 16% saving in heat- 
ing costs. In addition to this sav- 
ing the interior of the building is 
noticeably cleaner. Miller states 
the work of the maintenance de- 
partment has been made easier 
since air conditioning and that a 
more thorough manual cleaning 
job can be done. 
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“No other straight matter machine can match 
the COMET’S speed” 


Albert Nibling, Editor and General Manager 
Sherman Democrat 
Sherman, Texas 


SUPERIOR MACHINE PERFORMANCE—“Our two 
tape-operated Linotype Comets,” says Albert Nib- 
ling, Editor and General Manager of the Sherman 
Democrat, “have been in almost constant opera- 
tion during the past three years. In a normal day’s 
operation, the two machines turn out 48 galleys 
between them. We think that’s pretty good, espe- 
cially since we’re not trying to break any records. 
The Comets are so easy to keep in perfect operat- 
ing condition that maintenance downtime is 
almost nonexistent.” 


“Our Comets are fast, dependable, easy to 
maintain and have increased production*’ 


Harry C. Swayne, Superintendent 
The Paterson Evening News 
Paterson, New Jersey 





SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE — Eric 
Wadstedt, machinist at The Pater- 
son Evening News, shows how 
simple and easy maintenance can 
be on a Comet. Keyboard and as- 
sembler front swing open and the 
keyrod frame lifts out as a unit, 
opening the machine from front 
to back for speedy lubrication 
and inspection. A Comet reduces 
maintenance to an absolute mini- 
mum, produces galley after gal- 
ley of type at the fastest sustained 
speeds ever achieved. 





Publishers, printers, machinists and operators from Unequalled for simplicity of design, the Linotype 
coast to coast rely on their Comets to beat daily dead- Comet provides more accessibility, thus reducing 
lines consistently. That’s because the dependable maintenance time to an absolute minimum. 

Comet is unrivalled for its speed and easy response But see for yourself .. . get all the facts first hand. 
with either manual or automatic tape operation. Write your Linotype Agency for complete details. 





¢ LINOTYPE - ) Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEAR Le 
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Gravure Research, Inc. 
Elects Two Members 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Photo Products Dept., has been 
elected to associate membership in 
Gravure Research, Inc., it was an- 
nounced by Jerome B. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the non-profit organiza- 
tion. Also elected to associate mem- 
bership in the research organiza- 
tion was the Mexico City firm of 
Artes Graficas Unidas, S.A. 

Membership in Gravure Re- 
search, Inc., includes gravure print- 
ers, engravers and manufacturers 
of gravure equipment and supplies. 

The research organization recent- 
ly moved into new laboratories at 
282 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
and has embarked on a research 
program aimed at improving grav- 
ure color production processes and 
performance of rotogravure print- 
ing presses. Harvey George is re- 
search director. 

The following firms are active 
members of Gravure Research, 
Inc.: Ahlen & Akerlunds Forlags, 
Stockholm BA, Sweden 53; Art 
Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J.; 
Art Gravure Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Art Gravure Corp. of Ohio, 
Cleveland; Chicago Rotoprint Co., 
Chicago; Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago; Crowell-Collier Pub. Co., 
Springfield, O.; Detroit Gravure 
Corp., Detroit; R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago; Fawcett-Dear- 
ing Printing Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Henneberry Rotogravure, Chicago; 
Intaglio Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Intaglio Service Corp., Chi- 
cago; Intaglio Cadillac, Inc., De- 
troit; Kable Printing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill.; Montreal Standard 
Pub. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can.; 
George F. Motter’s Sons, York, Pa.; 





A REVIEW OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Penrose 
Annual 


Handsomely printed 50th Vol- 
ume of 154 text pages, and 
numerous illustrations and in- 
serted material dealing with 
general and technical articles 
written by top authorities in 
the Graphic Arts. Articles on 
new processes, fountain solv- 
tions and ink, paper condition- 
ing, typographic legibility, etc. 
Yellow cloth cover with red 
and gold stamping; size 8 in. 
by 11 in. 


$8.90 postpaid 
Remittance with order 
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News Syndicate Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Parade Publications, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Publica- 
tion Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
—Alco-Gravure Div., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Alco-Gravure Div., Chicago; 
Alco-Gravure Div., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Alco-Gravure Div., Balti- 
more, Md.; Standard Gravure Corp., 
Louisville, Ky., Triangle Publica- 
tions, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Associate Members —- Chemco 
Photoproducts Co., Inc., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; Interchemical 


Corporation; Kimberly-Clark and 
Sinclair & Valentine. 





Regensteiner’s Change 


(Continued from Page 49) 


paper conditioner units are in- 
stalled. 

All color proofing is done on two 
ATF-Chief 29’s. A hand proof press 
is also available for proofing one- 
color work. 

With the discontinuance of let- 
terpress operations, some of the 
space made available as a result 
was utilized to accommodate an 
enlarged plate processing depart- 
ment. Also, a complete research and 
inspection laboratory was built to 
check papers, chemicals and other 
materials used in the offset proc- 
ess. Chemist S. Rossos is in charge 
of the lab and supervises several 
helpers. 


Discontinues Plate Graining 


Additional space was released 
when the firm discontinued its 
graining department. With the 
trend being away from grained 
plates, the infrequent orders for 
this kind of work are now turned 
over to an outside graining firm. 
The released space has been added 
to the plate storage area. 


Generally, released space is be- 
ing used for the installation of new 
plate making equipment. For ex- 
ample, the firm now operates three 
of the largest Brown whirlers, and 
recently added a _ second small 
Zenith horizontal whirler for test 
plates. Photocomposing machines, 
some new cameras, four Kromo- 
critic machines for color and light 
control, more downdraft develop- 
ing tables are among other pieces 
of equipment added. 

A new Christensen gang stitcher 
with an 18-in. drop was added to 
the bindery to handle an increased 
volume of business. The bindery, 
located on the second floor, oper- 
ates five folding machines, a punch, 
a single stitcher, a Sheridan in- 
serter with a three-knife trimmer 
attached, two small guillotines for 
trimming books and three large 
guillotines—65 in., 75 in. and 85 
in.—for cutting flat stock. N. Mur- 
ray, bindery supervisor, reports 
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that two of the latter were located 
in the stock room adjacent to the 
bindery so as to be near the eleva. 
tor. As the stock comes down 
from the pressroom it is cut and 
then moved either into shipping 
or into the bindery for in-line proc. 
essing, starting with the folders, 
stitchers, or inserters, and final 
trimming. 

Ink facilities have remained the 
same. Two ink firms maintain 
space on the premises and supply 
the product as needed. 

Along with its subsidiary, the 
Arrco Playing Card Co. and the 
Children’s Press Division, Regen- 
steiner Corporation employs from 
500 to 600 people. Some 16 produc. 
tion operators who had spent most 
of their time expediting letterpress 
jobs transferred over to offset. 
Skilled letterpress craftsmen, be- 
longing to a different union, found 
work elsewhere. Offset craftsmen 
were hired to replace them. 

As the president and executives 
look over the past several years 
of operation as an offset house, 
they are sure their move was a 
sound one. “We've had to build 
an additional loading dock to take 
care of an increased volume of 
shipping, we are doing two million 
dollars a year more in volume sales 
than we did operating the combi- 
nation shop, and we are looking 
forward to even greater business 
in the future,” summed Winter. 


The late Theodore Regensteiner 
was active in the business until his 
death in 1952, at age 84. On his 
75th birthday. Nathan Ruekberg 
succeeded him as president of the 
Regensteiner Corporation and Reg- 
ensteiner was made chairman of 
the Board of Directors, the posi- 
tion he held until his death. In 
1949, Winter succeeded Ruekberg 
as president and he holds that of- 
fice at this time. Executive vice 
president is E. E. Loebe. G. Bayna 
is comptroller. Operating vice pres- 
ident and secretary is L. A. Sol- 
berg and Arthur Shadlen is plant 
superintendent. Vice presidents in 
sales include N. Bernstein and T. 
J. Mahoney. 





A Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitator. desig- 
nated Style C and designed for use 
on smaller presses of all types. has 
been developed by William Gegen- 
heimer Co., Inc. Baldwin Ink Agitators 
are designed to keep ink in ink mill 


condition. For further details. please 
mention PEE No. 133 in your request. 
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PATENTS | 


For The GRAPHIC ARTS | 


Covering patents issued August 7, 
14, 21 and 28. 


w tents for the Graphic Arts are re- 
a ceiusively for Printing Equipment 
Engineer by Invention, Inc., an industrial pat- 
ent research organization in Washington, D. C. 
Invention, Inc., presently has the only staff in 
the country that examines, in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, the complete printed copy, drawing by 
drawing and page by page, every one of the 
several hundred new tents issued each week. 
Printing Equipment Engineer is the only trade 
publication in its field offering a report based 
on this complete coverage. For copies of the 
patents listed here specify the patent numbers 
and send 25c for each separate patent, or 10c 
for each trade mark or design patent (stamps 
not accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, 


Washington, D. C 
Composing Room: 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 
COMPOSING-SLUG CASTING 


A series of matrices to be composed in line 
from left to right with their casting edges 
facing away from the compositor bear on 
their casting edges intaglio characters of dif- 
ferent heights, a common datum line passing 
through the character bases. The tops of 
characters extend upwardly from datum line. 
Patent 2 758,705 by John N. Banks, assigned 
to Linotype and Machinery Ltd 


8 
Printing Presses: 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING MACHINES 


By synchronizing the displacement of the 
screen with the rotation of the body to be 
printed upon this machine is adapted for 
multicolor printing. The machine is useful for 
printing upon rotatable members which are 
conical as well as uniformly cylindrical. Patent 
2,757,606 by Louis G. Dubuit 


STENCIL SCREEN SUPPORTING 
AND ADJUSTING APPARATUS 


The screen adjusting device is capable of such 
minute adjustments that the finest work can 
be stencilled with extreme accuracy. Such ad- 
justing device effects universal movement of 
the stencil screen. Patent 2,757,607 by Rufus 
G. Fordy¢ assigned to Luminous Processes 


Inc 


SHEET HANDLING MECHANISM 
AND METHOD FOR MULTI-COLOR 
PERFECTOR PRESS 


In a rotary press of the sheet-fed type, the 
improvements make it possible to operate the 
press either as a multi-color press or as 
a perfecting press. The printing couples are 
so connected that each printing unit can be 
optionally adjusted to print on either side of 
a sheet. Patent 2,757,610 by Harold W. Gegen- 
heimer and Carl O. Siebke, assigned to Miller 
Printing Machinery Co 


ANGLE BAR FOR 
WEB PRINTING PRESS 


The angle bar may be adjusted so that tension 
of the web is avoided in web-fed presses 
The angle bar is part of an assembly which 
comprises a rigid support by parallel links of 
equal length, each pivoted to the frame and to 
the press so that lines drawn between pivot 
ints form a parallelogram. Patent 2,760,773 
y George R. Brodie, assigned to Fred’k. H 
Levey Co., Inc 


APPARATUS FOR APPLYING 
LIQUID SOLUTION TO 
OFFSET PRESSES 


For application of an acid-water, solution to 
the water fountain of a litho press, this in- 
vention has several features. It maintains liquid 
level and provides for mixing acid and water, 
using air pressure above the liquid to over- 
come pressure in the water line so that the 
acid and water will mix at the point in 
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EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 





for your Composing Room, 
Stereotype Department, 
Press Room and Photo- 
Engraving Department. 





Look to 
FOR 





EASTERN 





DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 





based on the skill and 
experience of our trained 
staff. 








CONVENIENCE 
AND ECONOMY 





that saves time, money 
and worry on every order. 





For convenience in ordering, use the Post-Free Order Cards 
bound in every Eastern Catalog. Try Eastern today! 


EASTERN 








EASTE 





:CONOMY) 


NEWSPAPER SUPPLY, INC. 


96-03 NORTHERN BLVD., CORONA 68, NEW YORK 











the line where the two meet. Patent 2,758,607 
by John H. Patterson and Clyde Sumner. 


SYSTEMS PRINTING MACHINE 


Direct or offset printing operations are ac- 
complished with s and rapidity as con- 
trols, etc., are within easy reach of an op- 
erator in either standing or sitting position. The 
machine includes a plate and platen cylinder, 
a blanket cylinder and paper feed, the parts 
being ined at angles to form a compact and 
accessible grouping. Patent 2,759,416 by 
Harvey F. George and William W. Davidson 
assigned to Davidson Corporation 


EXPANSIBLE CHUCK 


The chuck is for use with a shaft for holding 
large and heavy rolls of paper in printing 
presses and is of the type covered by patent 
2.116.243. Provision is made for expanding 
the chuck so that each segment of the chuck 
sleeve is moved radially outwardly to positions 
which are parallel to one another rather than 
in a spiral formation. This gives a more uni- 
form distribution of grip. Patent 2,759,680 by 
Ray W. Johnson. 





— 


ROTARY PRINTING APPARATUS 


With this invention it is possible to change 
paper size when using reeled paper without 
changing the printing cylinder and the control- 
ling gears. All the usual printing methods 
used with rotary machines are applicable to 
this machine atent 2,758,541 by Rene A. 
Tison 


e 
Platemaking: 


LIGHT-SENSITIVE MATERIAL 
FOR REPRODUCTION 


This light-sensitive material is suitable for 
the manufacture of printing plates and stencils 
by photomechanically transposing onto the ma- 
terial the image of an original intended for 
duplication and development of the material 
after exposure. The light-sensitive layer con- 
tains iminoquinone diazides. Patent 2,759,817 
by Maxmilian P. Schmidt and Oskar Sue, 
assigned to Azoplate Corporation 


What Makes 
MORRISON 


Saw Trimmers | 


P 
% 
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Pr i i for The Graphic Arts industry 


Accurate type wedges, spacin 
angle tint plates — you'll cut t 
easily, safely with this easily-attached ac- 
Calibrated from 2° to 90°, the 
Any-Angle Gauge is easy to set to any de- 
gree for instant accuracy required by angle 
layouts. 

Check all the valuable Morrison Saw 
Trimmer Accessories: 135-Pica Extension 
Gauge, Saw Grinding Attachment 

and Line-up Gauge, Ri 

Miter Vise, Extension Vise Jaw and others. 
They add versatility that makes the Mor- 
rison Saw Trimmers your best buy for 
every composing room. Four models fit 
every plant, every budget. 

Write for complete catalog — on Saw Trimmers, 
Slug Strippers, Plate Bevelers, Router and Type High 
Planers, and other products 


ce3sory. 





f materials, 
em swiftly, 





Miter 
ght and Left-Hand 





125 W. Melvina Street, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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METHOD AND APPARATUS 
FOR LOCATING SHEETS 


Sheet locating is done quickly and a 

with this invention by which register ‘mack 
may be automatically produced on a surfa 
as on the surface of a photoengraved plate Pees 
printing press registration. Patent 2,760,273 a 
Milton Bregman. - y 


LIGHT-SENSITIVE MATERIAL 
FOR PRINTING 


Lithographic printing plates can be 

by the use of this light-sensitive material 
thin aluminum sheet is roughened and a coati 
consisting of a light-sensitive substance selected 
from the group consisting of cinnamal-malonj 
acid, the alkali salts, nitriles, amides ena 
aliphatic esters thereof, cinnamal-malonic acid 
in which azido groups are substituted and 
cinnamal-malonic acid in which nitro groups are 
substituted, is applied in a thin uniform layer 
Patent 2.759,820 by Wilhelm Neugebauer and 
Martha Tomanek, assigned to Azoplate Cor- 
poration. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE 
AND METHOD OF MAKING 


The litho plate of this invention has sharply 
defined water-receptive and ink-receptive areas 
which are maintained for a greatly increased 
time. A vacuum-deposited aluminum film on 
a plastic base is coated by a light sensitive 
composition, exposed, developed and et 
in the usual manner. Patent 2,760,432 by 
_— H. Wood, assigned to Harris-Seybold 
0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PREPARATION 
OF RELIEF IMAGES 


This process for preparing relief images guit- 
able for direct use as printing plates em- 
ploys a photopoylmerization step, e.g., with 
actinic light through an image-bearing trans- 
parency consisting solely of opaque and trans- 
parent areas. The photopolymerizable layer 
consists of an ethylenically unsaturated com- 
ponent. Patent 2,760,863 by Louis Plambeck 
oe. essigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
o. 


« 
Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


SHEET FEEDING AND 
STRAIGHTENING DEVICE 


For a sheet folding machine of the buckle 
chute-type, this patent provides automatic ad- 
justment for effecting sheet straightening when- 
ever the sheet is received or fed askew by the 
first pair of coacting feeding rollers. Patent 
2.757.927 by John W. Bach and Robert L 
Peet, Jr., assigned to Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


METHOD OF AND MECHANISM FOR 
SEPARATING SIGNATURE BUNDLE 


For use with a signature bundling machine, 
a brake is used to hold the bundle separator 
and the remainder of the signature pack in 
place as a bundle of signatures is withdrawn 
While the signature bundle is being separated, 
the brake permits the remainder of the pack 
to recede under the action of a pusher plate 
adding more signatures to the pack. Patent 
2,759,203 by Lawrence I. Kramer, assigned 
to R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 


APPARATUS FOR FOLDING 
AND HANDLING PAPERS 


The apparatus folds, wraps and seals an ad- 
dress wrapper around newspapers in preparing 
them for mailing. All operations are automatic 
except stacking the papers in a hopper. The 
apparatus is operable at the high speed nec- 
essary for handling the entire daily output of 
a large size newspaper plant. Patent 2,759,727 
by Emil Bromberg 


SHEET HANDLING APPARATUS 


This pile or sheet supply elevating or moving 
mechanism is intermittently operated by a con- 





PATENT SEARCHES 
For Patent Research in the 
U.S. Patent Office, or a 
prompt estimate on any 
type of search, write 
INVENTION, INC. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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wil and ratchet drive with controls 
automatically maintain the drive oper- 
effective until the ratchet has made one 
te revolution thus providing increased 
elevation oF movement of the sheet supply. 
t 2,757,929 by Leo C. Williams, assigned 


n . 
Patexter Folder Co 


atively 


Binding, Cutting, 
Perforating: 





APPARATUS FOR MAKING 
PLASTIC COVERS 


For making covers or binding for books, this 
a ratus seals juxtaposed plastic sheet layers 
with stiffeners therebetween. The apparatus 
reduces the possibility of a misalignment of the 
yarious parts of the work. using a jig assem- 
bly for aligning the work with movable 
guides. Patent 2.758.631 by Everett A. Peter- 
son and Harold W. Peterson, assigned to 
A. W. Peterson & Sons Die Co., Inc. 


APPARATUS FOR BINDING SHEETS 
OF FLEXIBLE MATERIAL 


Upper and lower clamping jaws have edges 
ing toward each other, and a flap mem- 
ber attached to the lower plate. The pile of 
sheets is compressed in such a way as to 
y the edges of the sheets abutting the flap, 
thus facilitating application of adhesive after 
lowering the flap. Patent 2.760.214 by Willy 
Hesselmann 


PAPER TRIMMER 
HAVING AUTOMATIC 
TABLE SLOT CLOSER 


The arrangement provides a side table from 
which stacks of paper to be trimmed may 
by slid onto the cutter table from the side 
rather than the front. This avoids crowding 
of workmen and trucks in front of trimmer. 
Patent 2.760.571 by Charles S. Dayton, as- 
signed to West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


Miscellaneous: 


DEVICE FOR APPLYING POWDER 
TO PRINTED PAPER 


Gold or silver powders are evenly applied to 
freshly printed sheets to obtain an embossed 
effect by this device. An efficient suction fea- 
ture is included to remove all excess powders 
from the page so that they may be reused. 
Patent 2,757,635 by Herbert Lipsius, assigned 
to Embossograph Process Co., Inc 


APPARATUS FOR COATING 
WITH DRY DUST 


Substantial economy is effected in uniform 
application of dry powders of mesh size from 
70 to micro-pulverized condition. It is specified 
to be useful in the graphic arts field for 
dusting printed matter. The dust is aerated 
to suspend the particles in air at low pressure 
Patent 2,758,564 by Ralph B. Randall 


TENSIONING MECHANISMS 


The mechanism is useful to tension a plurality 
of superposed webs or ribbons of paper while 
these webs are being wound upon or unwound 
from a roll during a printing or a collating 
process. The tensioning mechanism includes a 
drive pulley, a driven pulley. and a V-belt 


drivingly connecting the two pulleys, one 

bein a variable diameter pulley Patent 

2.759.728 by William F. Huck 
Non-corrosive Fixer 

Chemco Photoproducts Co. has 

modified its Power-Fix and Film 


Tempering Solution formulas to 
achieve a solution that is said will 
not stain or corrode stainless steel. 
Manufacturer claims that the Power- 
Fix and the hardening qualities of 
the Tempering Solution have not been 
affected by the modification. For fur- 
ther details, please mention PEE No. 
277 in your request. 
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Equipment Sales 
and Installations 


Reports 


Goss Installation 


The Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald has 
placed an order with Goss Printing Press Co 
for a four unit Headliner press equipped with 
a color half-deck, Goss portable color fountains 
and Goss reels and tensions. The installation, 
it was reported, will increase press capacity 
by one-third at the Times Heraid and provide 
full ROP color facilities 


Cottrell Installation 


A Cottrell double-ender press was recen 
installed in the McKee department of McC 
Corporation for the production of ewswoek 
magazine covers and four page inserts. The 
first covers and inserts to come off the press 
appeared in the July 21 issue. The double- 


ender prints 16 pages simultaneously in 

five colors at a maximum of 1200 ft. per min. 

A new feature of the press is its minty n 

color which is designed to relieve eye in. 
os 


Linotype Matrix Sales 


The Warsaw (Ind.) Times-Union recently 
changed to a larger body ‘ype. 9 pt. Linotype 
Corona, manufactured by ergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. The newspaper had previously used 
an 8 pt. face. To promote its new topographic 
dress, Publisher R. B. Williams ran a full 
page ad announcing that increased legibility 


Need anOjlproof 


bottom blanket 


Answer: 


TINGUE 


FOUNDATION 


Available in all gauges 


FINE FABRICS LAMINATED WITH 
NEOPRENE 





TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


“BLANKETEERS SINCE 1902” 
723 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 21, Calif., Richmond 9-6023 
507 Bishop Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, ATwood 3864 
1227 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, HArrison 7-0083 
1765 Carter Avenue, New York 57, N. Y., CYpress 9-8800 


Canadian Sales Agents ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO. LTD., Montreal, Canada 
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reports a number of 
Dural 
includes 
(Ark.) Gazette; 150 at the Cincinnati (O.) En- 





was the reason for the change. In the ad, the 
Times-Union presented an identical story in 
adjoining columns, one set in 9 pt. 
and othe other in its old 8 pt. 
the larger size of the 9 pt., the two stories 
ran to the same number of lines. 


Corona 


face. Despite 


Also announced was that TV Guide is now 
ting its program listings in Linotype’s 7 pt. 
li Gothic Light with Bold. John J. Quinn, 


TV Guide's director of production, announced 
the change to its millions of readers. With its 
change to Linotype’s Bell Gothic, the publi- 
cation estimates it can provide at least 10% 
more p 
carried. 


information than it formerly 





Dural Chase Installations 


Beard Newsprint & Warehouse Co., Inc., 
installations of the 
aluminum stereoty: chase. The list 
chases installed at Little Rock 


TWO ROUSE TIME-SAVING 


PLATE SAWS 


With Exclusive Automatic Feed 
For Photoengravers, 


Stereotypers, Printers 





No more manual! squaring up, guesswork 

alignment, tacking, scoring, beveling, 
trimming, removing burrs, using wedges. 
That's how a Rouse Plate Saw soon pays 
for itself. 

Just make 4 quick, easy, automatic saw 
cuts and your plate is ready for the printer. 
The exclusive automatic feed guarantees 
each cut to be perfectly square, smooth- 
edged and uniform on any copper, zinc, 
magnesium or plastic plate, whether wood 
or plastic mounted or shelicast. 

Cuts are made to Picas, Points, Quarter 
Points or Inches as required. Outside 
Mortising is effectively done to pica and 
point measurement. 


NEW FEATURES 


1. Now you can make cuts as small as 1 
Pica square for signatures, key lener or 
number changes, etc. 

2. Narrow Cut measures about 2 points 
(.028”), permitting cutting between type 
lines. 

3. Saw blades are changed in just 1 


irer; 16 at Junction City (Kan.) Daily 

nion; 16 at New Iberia (La.) Daily Iberian; 
10 at Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Daily Monitor- 
Leader; 20 at Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

Also, the Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald 
has installed 48 Dural chases including the 
Dural double trucks and Dural color reg- 
ister system. The Cleveland Press has installed 
recently a 16-chase complement of Durais. The 
Tucson (Ariz.) Star and Citizen, which have 
changed to the nine-column format, are using 
four Dural one-piece double trucks and 64 
Dural single page chases. Among the new 
users of Dural chases are included the Griffin 
(Ga.) Daily News, Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- 
Enquirer and La Grange (Ga.) Daily News. 


Wood Installation 


Installation for the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News of Wood uipment was recently an- 
nounced by Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp. 
The installation was designed to provide a 
modern and color-flexible press and reelroom 





NEW 24” MODEL—automatically cuts up 
to 24” of type-high work in only 27 seconds. 
15” MODEL—identical to 24” Model ex- 
cept it automatically cuts up to 15” of type- 
high work in only 17 seconds. 

BOTH MODELS occupy only 26” x 26” 
floor space. 


(on Both Models) 


minute due to new lever-operated tension 
release. Blades stay sharp during 30-40 
hours continuous operation. New blades 
are inexpensive. 


4. New simplified gauge adjusting device 
makes it easier to maintain perfect square- 
ness in cutting. 


DESIGNED BY MEM WITH 25 YEARS KNOW-HOW IN BUILDING BAND SAWS FOR PRINTERS 
Write for complete details TODAY! 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 








of the World Since 1899 
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arrangement. Installation is ar to 
erate as five presses, each capabie of A. 
ducing 96 page papers, eight pages printed 


on three colors and two black, which 
located in any position within the paper. 
completed, the installation will consist of 
Wood Metropolitan color-adaptable 
five Wood four-color units, 30 Wood 
tensions and Autopasters with all auxiliary 
equipment. Features incorporated are waist 
high ink control, continuous film-feed “ 
system and Wood Auto-Tension-clamp lookup 

Other press orders announced are for ths 
Huntington (W.Va.) Herald-Dispatch-Adver. 
tiser and the Garden City (L.I.) Newsday, The 
New York (N.Y.) Daily News has ordered 3 
additional Wood reels, tension and Auto. 
plasters. 


nz 


Lawson Installation 


—_. 


The E. P. Lawson Co. has announced gey. 
eral new installations as_ follows: Lawson 
55-T-77 Cutter at Rich Litho Co.. Ch 
Falls, Mass.; Lawson 55 in. Series V-65 “< 
draulic Spacer Cutter at Dixon & Compa 
Denver, Colo.; Lawson 52 in. Series v.48 
Hydraulic Spacer Cutter at American Bond 
Printing Co., Okalhoma City, Okla.; Lawson, 
46 in. Series V-65 Hydraulic Spacer Cutters 
at Metropolitan Press, Seattle, ash.; Buzz 
Cardoza Co., Los Angeles; and Allen's Litho 
Trade Plant, Atlanta, Ga.; Lawson 39 in. Auto- 
matic Clamp Cutter at Charles H. Bohn @ 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; and The Maurice 
Leeser Co., Baltimore, Md.; Lawson Model 
8S Multiple Head Drill at Geiger Brothers, 
Lewiston, Me.; Moore Business Forms, Ine., 
Heflin Ala.; and The Washington Press, 
Newark, N. J. 


Scan-A-Sizers Assigned 


Assignment of the first 20 production units 
of the Fairchild Scan-A-Sizer, an electronic 
engraving machine, has been announced by 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Inc. The firs 
three machines have been assigned to Fairchild 
for personnel training and evaluation. Other 
scheduled deliveries include: The Poughkeepsie 


(N.Y.) New Yorker; Lancaster (Pa.) News 
pers, Inc.; Canadian Standards Assoc, 
Eronte, Can.; Eureka Newspapers, Ine, 


Eureka, Calif.; Hartley Printing and Pub. Co., 
Columbus, O.; The Fayetteville (N.C.) 0d 
server; Brunswick Publishing Co., Brunswick, 
Me.; Brooklyn (N.Y.) Brooklyn Daily; Tribune 





J. A. V. Hyatt. vice president and gen- 


eral manager of Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment. Inc. checks the first pro 
duction model of the Scan-A-Sizer. 
Looking on is Milton Johnson. factory 
manager. 


Publishing Co., Great Bend, Kan.; Owensboro 
Publishing Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Li 
Newspapers, Sarasota, Fla.; Bel! Press, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Rittman Publications, Rittman, 0.; 
Merlin Publishing Co., Montreal, Can.; 
Publishing Co., Enid, Okla.; Long Branch 
(N.J.) Daily Record; and the Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal. All of the machines will be 
65-85 screen combinations with the exception 
of Brunswick Publishing Co., Bell Press and 
Rittman Publications, which are scheduled for 
85-120 combinations 

Leases have been signed for the first 
production run of 100 Scan-A-Sizers, accord- 
ing to E. P. Tracht, marketing manager. A 
second run of 100 machines is scheduled for 
Feb., 1957, at which time the first run will 
be completed. 
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Graphic Arts 
Meetings 


(With Organization Name 
and Correspondence Officer) 


American Photoengravers Assoc. — 
1957 Conv., Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 14-16. Exec. Secy. 
Frank J. Schreiber, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Rm. 430-A, Chicago 4, Ill. 


ANPA Mechanical Conf.—1957 Conf., 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, June 10-12. 
Mgr. Richard E. Lewis, ANPA Me- 
chanical Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Book Manufacturers’ Institute—Secy. 
Miss A. G. Watson, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Fifth District Craftsmen’s Conf. — 
1957 Conf., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
.. May 17-18. Secy.-Treas. George 
. Thompson, Toledo Colortype Co., 
1711 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 


Graphic Arts Trade Assoc. Execu- 
tives—1957 Conf., Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Oct. 26-27. Secy.-Treas. 
W. Floyd Maxwell, LNA, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gravure Technical Assoc.—1957 Conf., 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 6-8. 
Exec. Secy. Edward S. St. John, 
Room 4800, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical 
Conf.—1957 Conf., Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 13-15. Secy.-Treas. 
Don Clark, Stereotype Supt., Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press. 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conf. 
—Secy.-Treas. Arthur Kramer, Joliet 
(Ill.) Herald-News. 


Intl. Assoc, Electrotypers & Stereo- 
typers—Exec. Secy. A. P. Schloegel, 
701 Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14. 


Intl. Assoc. of Printing House Crafts- 
men—1957 Conv., Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4-7. Exec. Secy. 
Pearl E. Oldt, 411 Oak St., Cin- 
cinnati 19, O. 


Intl. Graphic Arts Education Assoc. 

—1957 Conv., Rochester, N. Y. Exec. 

Secy. Samuel M. Burt, 5728 Connec- 

we Ave., N.W., Washington 15, 
LC. 


Intl. Printers Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild—1957 Conf., Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Secy. Francis J. Tominey, 
New England Printer & Lithographer, 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


Intl. Typographic Composition As- 
soc. — 1957 Conv., Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 18-21. Exec. 
Dir. W. E. Switzer, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


lowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical 
Conf.—1957 Conf., Hotel Hanford, 
Mason City, Ia., May 4-6. Secy.- 
Treas. Paul F. Kamler, Mechanical 
Supt., Clinton (Ia.) Herald. 


Kansas-Missouri Newspaper Mechan- 
ileal Conf.—Kansas Secy.-Treas. Lar- 
ry Miller, Kansas Press Assoc., 701 
Jackson St., Topeka, Kans. Missouri 





Secy.-Treas. William A. Bray, Mis- 
souri Press Assoc., 220 Walter 
Williams Hall, Columbia, Mo. 


Lithographers National Assoc., Inc.— 
1957 Conf., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Apr. 1-3. 
Exec. Dir. W. Floyd Maxwell, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Mechanical 
Conf.—1957 Conf., Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21-23. Conf. 
Dir. Theodore A. Serrill, PNPA Gen- 
eral Mgr., 2717 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


National Assoc. of Litho Clubs—1957 
Conv., Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, 
May 3-4. Exec. Secy. Eugene Hanson, 
4440 Bessie St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


National Assoc. of Photo-Lithogra- 
phers—1957 Conv., Chase-Park Plaza 
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Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11-14. 
Exec. Dir. Walter E. Soderstrom, 317 
W. 45th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


National Paper Trade Assoc.—1957 

Meeting, Waldorf—<Astoria Hotel, 

New York, N. Y., March 25-27. Secy. 

: - Londergan, 220 E. 42 St., New 
ork. 


National Printing Equipment 
Inc.—Secy. James E. Bennet, 140 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


National Safety Council Printing and 
Publishing Section—Staff Rep. Ar- 
thur Siedlecki, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


New England Composing Room Ex- 
ecutives Assoc.—1957 Conf., Keene, 
N. H. Secy. Lewis R. Green, Westerly 
(R. I.) Sun. 
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Don’t you be worried 
about shrinka ge! 


Use Burgess Mats. Burgess mats shrink less 
lengthwise for a given width shrinkage. And 
Burgess Mats give the best reproduction possible. 
So, next time, don’t worry! Use Burgess Mats! 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Burgess Chrome and Supreme Tone-Tex Mats, Freeport, Illinois 





Canadian Representative, R. M. Lousen & Co., Lid., 
Kennedy Read, Agincourt, Ontarice 
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New England Newspaper Mechanical 
Conf.—Secy.-Treas. Walter C. Crigh- 
ton, Comp. Room Supt., New London 
(Conn.) y. 


New York State Capital District Me- 
chanical Conf.—1957 Conf., Sheraton 
Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 
19-20. Dir. Floyd Laurenty, Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union. 


Northwest Mechanical Conf.—1957 
Conf., Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., 
Feb. 23-25. Secy-Treas. Ralph N. 
Carson, Linecasting Instructor, Dun- 
woody Industria! Institute, 818 Way- 
zata Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conf. 
—1957 Conf., Portland, Ore. Aug. 
23-25. Secy. Fred Moyer, Sr., 6630 
Mayflower Ave., Bell, Calif. 





























@atice 
Want increased 
profit margins? 
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WESTERN GEAR 


direct inquiries to 
117 W. STH ST., LOS ANGELES 15 + TRinity 6556 


Packaging Institute Assoc. — Exec. 
Dir. Chas. A. Feld, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Printing Industry of America—Gen. 
Mgr. Bernard Taymans, 5728 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, 
D. C. 


Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. — 
1957 Meeting, Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 15-17. Managing 
Dir. Robert E. Rossell, 5728 Connec- 
ticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15. 


Screen Process Printing Assoc., Intl. 
—Exec. Secy. Robert H. Blundred, 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6. 


SNPA (Eastern Div.) Mechanical 
Conf.—1957 Conf., Dinkler Tutwiler 


It’s not how much volume you 
do but how much profit you 
make that tells the real story of 
your business prosperity. 
So doesn’t it make sense to 
investigate Speed-Flex, the 
printing press that produces 
better quality at up to 6 times the 
speed of other sheet fed presses? 
Investigate the Speed-Flex 
line. There’s a whole family of 
high production, multiple 
operation equipment that will 
help you get more profits. 
And the brand new Speed-Flex 
offset press with a world of 
time-saving, profit-making 
features is the latest addition to 
the line. It’s easy to own, too! 
Write for information on this 
sensational new press and other 
Speed-F lex equipment. 
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“SINCE less” 


NEW YORK - 1140 BROADWAY - MURRAY HILL 3-1253 
CHICAGO - 110 SO. DEARBORN ST. - RANDOLPH 6-7977 
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Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 18-29 
Secy. John A. Hogg, Southern News. 
paper Publishers Assoc., P.O. Box 
1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


SNPA (Western Div.) M 
Conf.—1957 Conf., Hotel Galvez, Ga}. 
veston, Tex., March 10-12. Secy. Wa). 
ter Johnson, jr., P.O. Box 1569, Chat. 
tanooga 1, Tenn. 


Southern Graphic Arts Assoc.—1957 
Conv., Battle House, Mobile, Ala, 
April 4-6. Secy. Charles E. Kennedy, 
1514 South St., Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Technical Assoc. of the Graphic Arts 
—1957 Conf., Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 13-15. Secy.-Treas. 
Phillip E. Tobias, 140 N. 6th St, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


NEWS ITEMS 














ITCA Workshop—Fifty persons, rep- 
resenting 24 ITCA phototypographic 
installations and several non-member 
plants, attended a Phototypographic 
Workshop sponsored by the Photo 
typography Section of International 
Typographic Composition Assoc. in 
Rochester, N. Y. Workshops were 
conducted at the Eastman Kodak Co. 
and at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sessions were under direction 
of John McMaster, manager, Graphic 
Reproduction Sales Div. of Eastman, 
and Byron G. Culver, Head, Depart- 
ment of Printing, RIT. Vice Chair- 
man Joseph K. Costello, jr., Pro 
gressive Composition Co., Philadel- 
phia, headed up the meetings in the 
absence of Section Chairman W. E. 
Trevett, Cooper & Beatty Ltd., To 
ronto, Can. 


Scan-A-Graver 
Service—The ap- 
pointment of 
Richard L. Geb- 
hardt as_ custo- 
mer engineer has 
been announced 
by Howard Car- 
stensen, West 
Coast district 
manager, F air- 
child Graphic 
Equipment, Inc. 
He will serve cus- 
tomers in Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada 
and western Wyoming. 





GEBHARDT 


Richard McArthur Dies — Richard 
Norment McArthur, president, Hig- 
gins-McArthur Co. in Atlanta, Ga. 
passed away on Sept. 15, according 
to an announcement by his company. 
He was a nationally known typog- 
rapher. 


Miller Publishing Appointments—Sev- 
eral appointments at The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., were 
announced recently by Harvey E. 
Yantis, president. The firm publishes 
five business papers. Among the ap- 
pointments were: Walter C. Smith, 
director of research for the company, 
and Walter O. Buchkosky, produc- 
tion superintendent. For the past five 
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Buchkosky was associated with 
the H. M. Smyth Printing Co., St. 
paul, Minn., for three years as pro- 
duction manager. He previously was 
assistant superintendent of Shedd- 
Brown in Minneapolis and Eau Claire, 
Wis. for three years. 


laser, Inc. announces the ap- 
intment of George C. McWilliams, 
jr. as service representative. McWil- 
jiams, who will be headquartered in 
New York, N. Y., was associated 
with Bless Bindery and General Bind- 
ery Co., Philadelphia. 


ATA Elects Officers—Walter T. Arm- 
strong, president of Walter T. Arm- 
strong, Inc., Philadelphia, was re- 
elected president of Advertising Ty- 

phers Assoc. of America, Inc., 
at the 30th annual convention held 
Sept. 19-22 in Franconia, N. H. Other 
officers, also re-elected, are Harvey 
Willens, George Willens & Co., De- 
troit, vice president; and Mrs. E. W. 
Shaefer, The Tri-Arts Press, New 
York, treasurer. Glenn C. Compton 
is executive secretary. The conven- 
tion approved the script of a color 
slide film on advertising typography 
which is scheduled for completion and 
initial showing about the first of the 
year. 


Miehle Personnel Changes—Carlton 
Mellick, vice president of sales, 
Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. Co., 
recently announced the transfer of 
two sales representatives. Mack A. 
Thompson has been assigned to the 





CASHMORE 


THOMPSON 


Denver, Colo. area and Robert Cash- 
more has been assigned to Rochester, 
N. Y. F. I. Walsh, jr., product service 
manager, announced appointment of 
Harry C. Lauchle as supervisor of 
technical training. Also announced 
was the retirement of Paul Friedrich, 
John R. Miller, and Joseph E. Hayes, 
Miehle erectors and servicemen. 


Matrix Process Distributor—Magic 
Products Co., 700 S. 4th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been appointed dis- 
tributor of the Magic Matrix Black 
Contrast Process, according to Wal- 
ter A. Mason, president, Bayport 
Chemical Co. Sterling J. Hoff is presi- 
dent of Magic; Roger Casey is man- 
ager. 


Filmotype Representative — Dudley 
Abourisk has been named West Coast 
sales representative for the Filmotype 
Corporation. Abourisk will be located 
in the Los Angeles office. 


Teletypesetting Wire Circuit—The first 
teletypesetting wire circuit in conti- 
nental Europe has gone into operation 
in France. It is operated by Agence 
Centrale Parisienne de Presse, a 
group of 11 newspapers. First copy 
Was produced at the Agence Centrale’s 
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Paris office and transmitted nearly 
200 miles to the newspaper, La Bour- 
gogne Republicaine at Dijon. There 
the tape was reproduced by a Tele- 
typesetter perforator unit and fed into 
a Linotype Comet. 


Newspaper Design Session—Some 70 
newsmen representing 52 papers at- 
tended a Shirt Sleeve Session on 
Newspaper Design in Denver, Colo. 
Sponsored by the Colorado Press 
Assoc. in cooperation with Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., the clinic was 
conducted by Edmund C. Arnold. Ar- 
nold is editor of Linotype News and is 
the company’s specialist in newspa- 
per makeup and typography. William 
Long, secretary-manager, represented 
the press association, and George 
DeLine, production engineer, was the 
Linotype representative. 


Oshkosh Appoint- 
ment—C. J. Wie- 
chering was re- 
cently appointed 
district manager 
of the northern 
territory of Wis- 
consin as an- 
nounced by C. M. 
Schoesser, gener- 
al manager of 
Oshkosh Engrav- 
ing Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 





WIECHERING 


Two Production Engineers—-Thomas 
E. DePoy has been appointed produc- 
tion engineer for Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. in the company’s Boston 
Agency. His territory will consist of 









- Positive Way To... 
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ge" S ip OFFSET! 
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WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
WITH EVERY INSTALLATION 


© Get more, cleaner, impressions per hour 






© Reduce reject sheet waste 

© Completely automatic —accurate —dependable 
e@ Easily adaptable to any type press 

@ Only one finger-tip setting for positive control 
e Complete air operation . . . no moving parts 





A “Printer Design’’ Tailor-Made for the Indi- 
vidual Press. One simple adjustment—normally 
set in 3 seconds—provides a dependable, full- 
coverage, controlled dry spray that definitely 
prevents offset . . . turns out a better printing 
job faster. Regardless of the size of your shop; the 
make of press in service, or the type of printing 
in which you may specialize, OMC has a specific 
model of Stop Offset dry spray equipment to fit 
your needs. 

Nearly 10,000 shops the world over are equip- 
ped with OMC stop offset spray equipment. This 
is proof positive of absolute dependability. 

Available thru leading Graphic Arts suppliers. 

Write for FREE folders and literature describing 
in detail OMC Stop Offset equipment. 


NEW... CLEAN... LOW PRESSURE 
OMC LIQUID SPRAYER 


True LOW PRESSURE + Easily adaptable «+ 
Adjustable Pattern + Definitely Cleaner 
IMPROVED ... to give Clean, depeadable - 


STOP OFFSET 
SPRAY MATERIALS 


POW DERS—Compounded 
especially for anti-offset 
sprays. Pure vegetable com- 
pound—no minerals or grit. 
Free flowing and moisture 
resistant. Available in con- 
trolled particle sizes for any 
type work. 

LIQUID—Available in 
light, medium, heavy, and 
extra heavy grades. Non- 
inflammable, non-toxic, non- 
abrasive. Won't freeze. 
Flows freely ... non-settling. 
















WweT formance at true LOW PRESSURE . . . on ys 
SPRAY low 12 pounds air pressure required for full 
. coverage spray pattern! All you do with an OMC 


Liquid Spray Unit is set it and forget it. Eight 
efficient models available for any size press, plus 
essential accessories for greater efficiency. Write 
for new, descriptive folder giving complete details. 


ORTMAN MCCAIN COMPANY 


Specialists in Offset Stopping Equipment 
1333 West Washington Blvd. e Chicago 7, Illinois 








central and eastern Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. Stephen J. Fla- 
herty, it was also announced, joined 
ag Ayreon as production engineer 
in the company’s Cleveland Agency. 
His territory is western Pennsylvania, 
northern West Virginia, and counties 
in Ohio and western Maryland. 
DePoy succeeds Herbert S. Rand, jr., 
who was transferred to the Produc- 
tion Planning Dept. in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Flaherty succeeds G. A. Bou- 
cher, who has been transferred to 
Linotype’s Executive Sales Dept. 


Oylinder Press School—A school has 
been instituted by Heidelberg East- 
ern, Inc., for instruction in Heidel- 
berg cylinder press operation. Two 
consecutive weeks instruction will 
be given free to all applicants at the 
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Glendale, Long Island showrooms of 
Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., 73-45 Wood- 
haven Blvd. The course will be given 
Monday through Thursday from 6 
p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Buehler Sales Manager—K. F. Stein- 
gass, president, Buehler Printcraft 
Corp., Cleveland, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. A. Petrequin as 
sales manager. Petrequin was for- 
merly with Harris-Seybold Co. and 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Curt White Retires—E. Curtis White, 
after a 50 yr. career with the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star, retired as press- 
room foreman. White joined the Star 
in 1906, became pressroom foreman 
in 1921, and 10 yrs. ago assumed the 
same duties with the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News. Robert W. Knight, a 
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Engraved on Imperial Zinc 110 Line Screen 


THREE GREAT IMPERIAL ZINCS 
ANSWER EVERY ETCHER'S NEED 


You can’t fool skilled etchers. 
they want the best in Zinc. 


To do their best etching 


Imperial offers not one, not 


two, but three Zinc alloys engineered by metallurgists for 


varying applications. 


The new, fast-etch Vitaplate for 


powderless and conventional etching; !mperial Regular 
for usual applications and Duraplate for heavy duty 


work. 


Let an Imperial representative tell your etcher 


about these three Imperial Zincs. 


Padi | Imperial 


DURAPLATE 
VITAPLATE 
REGULAR 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


CHICAGO 50 e 





NEW YORK 7 e 


PHILADELPHIA 34 











Star employee since 1936, ig the 
pressroom foreman of the Star 
the News. White and his wife plan 
to move to Ramona, Calif. 


Engineering Chief 
-— Harris-Seybold 
Co. recently 
named Thomas 
H. Johnson chief 
development’ en- 
gineer for web 
offset presses, ac- 
cording to George 
S. Dively, chair- 
man and presi- 
dent of Harris- 
Seybold and The 
Cottrell Com- ‘ 
pany. Johnson has 

been in charge of JOHNSON 
web press engineering for Harris-Sey- 
bold since joining the company in 
1949. 


Econo Products, Inc., Rochester, N, y. 
has established a new research lab. 
oratory to be headed by Joseph Flum. 
Flum is a graduate of Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Arthur Dultgen Dies—Arthur Dult- 
gen, 75, inventor of the Dultgen proc- 
ess of rotogravure tone reproduction, 
died September 1 in a Long Island 
hospital following a long illness. Dur. 
ing his career, Dultgen was associ- 
ated with the New York (N.Y,) 
Sunday News, Neo Gravure and the 
old Van Dyke Gravure Co. He re 
tired about five years ago. 


E. P. Lawson Co. has announced ap- 
pointment of Joseph F. Sydlansky to 
its New York sales staff. Sydlansky 
was formerly associated with Miller 
Printing Machinery Co. 


Huber Appoint- 
ment — Victor 
yedwillas has 
been appointed 
Eastern District 
technical service 
manager for J. M. 
Huber Corp.'s Ink 
Division, it was 
announced by 
‘ j Tom Punshon, di- 
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GEDWILLAS 


rector of techni- 
cal service. Ged- 
willas joined Hu- 
ber in 1953. 


Chandler & Price Appointments— 
Recent appointments among Chand- 
ler & Price Co. executives are as fol- 
lows: Fred McLaughlin, in addition 
to his duties as vice president, has 
been appointed general manager of 
the company. Walter P. Moak who 
has been secretary of the company, is 
now secretary-treasurer of the Chand- 
ler & Price Co. 


Mrs. Nell Bennett Reilly, wife of Vice 
President-Sales C. S. Reilly of The 
Goss Printing Pres Co., died Oct. 9%. 
They had been married 27 yrs. 


Roberts & Porter Announcements 

Harry Grandt, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Roberts & Por- 
ter, Inc. since 1941, has been elected 
president to succeed the late Hugh R. 
Adams, Jr. The board of directors 
also elected: Herve W. Surrey, SF., 
vice president; Walter Mueller, treas- 
urer; Sam A. Rothermel, secretary. 
Also announced was the appointment 
of Robert Hylleberg as sales repre 
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tive for the R & P branch in 
-_ ukee, Hylleberg was formerly 
employed by Frank R. Wilke Co. 


PIA Serv- 
New _printing In- 
dustry of Amer- 
ica now offers to 
its members on a 
fee basis new 
services covering 
plant layout and 
design, work sim- 
plification, plant 
production stand- 
ards, methods en- 
eering, waste 
control, equi p- 
ment design, 
plant and job 
method analysis, incentives, cost re- 
duction analysis, job analysis and de- 
scription, and material handling. 
These services will be conducted by 
PIA’s new technical director, Ralph 
D. Holmsten. Holmsten, whose ca- 
reer includes 14 years with R. R. 
Donnelley & Co., Chicago, will be 
headquartered for the present at 
PIA’s Chicago office at 600 W. Van 
Buren St. He will also assume ac- 
tivities connected with the PIA Pro- 
duction PAR project. 





HOLMSTEN 


Type Designer Dies—Chauncey H. 
Griffith died at his home in Butler, 
N. J., Oct. 7, after a 50 yr. career as 
a typographic expert. As vice presi- 
dent for typographic development for 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Griffith 
gave newspapers a selection of body 
types, brought mechanical typesetting 
to the book publishing world, began 
a series of American Classic faces and 


put the Oriental scripts on the line- 
caster. 


Named President—William Feather, 
jr. has been named president of Wil- 
liam Feather Co., Cleveland design- 
ers and letterpress printers. He suc- 
ceeds his father, William Feather, sr. 
who will be vice president and will 
continue writing and editing the Wil- 
liam Feather Magazine and other 
house organs. 


Sun Supply Appolntments—-Sun Sup- 
ply Co., Div. of Sun Chemical Corp., 
has appointed Kenneth Mairson as 
district representative for Minnesota, 
Iowa and parts of both Wisconsin and 





MAIRSON MAZUR 


Nebraska, and Julius F. Mazur as 
district representative in Ohio. Head- 
quarters for Mairson will be 771 Ray- 
mond Ave., St. Paul; for Mazur, 310 
Lakeside Ave. N.W., Cleveland. 


Ask Printing Equipment Engineer 
for the source of equipment and sup- 
plies. 


Lithoplate Purchased 


Lithoplate, Incorporated, manu- 
facturers of presensitized photo 
offset plates, has been pundbonen 
by Harris-Seybold Co. Included 
in the purchase was Lithoplate’s 
sales subsidiary, Alum-O-Lith, Inc. 
Most Lithoplate products are sold 
under the Alum-O-Lith trade name, 
which will be continued. George S. 
Dively, chairman and president of 
Harris-Seybold, said that lithoplate 
would operate as a wholly owned 
subsidiary, and that Elmer F. Deal, 
founder and president of Litho- 
plate, would remain as president 
of the firm. Lithoplate will prob- 
ably establish a new manufactur- 
ing plant in the Cleveland area. 
This will be in addition to a newly 
equipped plant in El Monte, Calif., 
into which Lithoplate moved about 
a year ago. 

Sponsor says that during the 
past five years the a 
photo offset plate has been causing 
a quiet revolution in the offset in- 
dustry, especially in smaller 
plants; and in large plants operat- 
ing smaller offset presses. Greater 
productivity and profit, quality, 
convenience and reduction of in- 
vestment are claimed to be assets 
of the presensitized plate. Basically, 
a presensitized plate eliminates a 
number of preliminary steps in 
platemaking and substitutes a _- 
ready to be placed immediately in 
the exposure frame. 








SPEED PRODUCTION 





WITH RICHARDS’ 
SAWS © ROUTERS © MORTISERS 


Stereotype Saws 
Three Sizes 








Curved Plate 
Routers 
Tubular or Semi 


Flat Plate 
Routers 
Three Sizes 







Plate Mortisers 
Bench or 
Pedestal 

Models 


Special Routers 
Built To Order 








J.A. 


RICHARDS company 


903 NM. PITCHER STREET +» KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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MARLA 


OPEN GEAR SPRAY LUBRICANT 





Use on all Gears not running in Ot 
Absolutely Nothing Blse Like It! 


OUTLASTS ORDINARY LUBES 5-to-1 


Sticks to Metal 


1. ECONOMICAL—Spray container reduces lubrication time. 
Long lasting film. One can covers approximately 25 sq. ft. of 
surface with no waste. 

2. HEAVY DUTY—The finest extreme pressure adhesive lubri- 
cant there is for open gears. 

3. EASY-TO-USE—No fuss .. . no muss. Ease of application 
encourages and assures complete lubrication of open gears. 
4. CLEAN—No drip ... no throw off... no clean up of 

excess lubricant. Will not drip in hot or steamy areas. 

5. SPRAY—Assures perfect lubrication even to the most hard-to- 
get-at areas. 

6. HANDY—Marla Spray Lubricant can be carried easily and is 
always ready for use. Eliminates the brush, paddle or any 
pre-heating. 

7. VERSATILE—A superior lubricant also for cams, reciprocat- 
ing actions, mono rails, guides, chains, sprockets and cables. 

Prices F.0.B. Your Plant (U.S.A. and Possessions) 
Case of Siz—12-ounce Cans . . $10.74 Case of Twelve—i2-ounce 


Cans . . $21.00 
Jobber inquiries lavited — Monsfectured & Gucranteed By 


ROTHLAN CORP. 1%ziodstiw. 
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Wood Annual Report 
Shows Record Year 


The Wood Newspaper Machin- 
~ s Corp. annual report, for its fis- 
year ending June 30, 1956, 
shows a record breaking year. 
Sales and royalties in excess of $5 
million and a backlog of unfilled 
orders amounting to over $71. 
million are shown. A year ago 
the Wood backlog was approx. 
$34 million. 
Jonn J. Shea, president of Wood, 
pointed out that these figures are 
the highest in the firm’s history. 


Literature 


(Continued from Page 24) 





feeder used on a production line is also de- 
scribed. For copies, please mention PEE No. 
269L. in your request. 


NUMBERING EQUIPMENT 


New Section No. 9 of Force Rotary Num- 
bering Heads Operating and Maintenance Pro- 
cedures Manual, called Skip Wheels & Repeat 
Cams, has been published by Wm. A. Force 
& Co., Inc. The four page section of the 
manual includes a comprehensive coverage of 
principles of skip wheel and repeat cam op- 
eration and usage with numerous illustrations. 
For a copy, please mention PEE No. 270L in 
your request. 


OFFSET JOB PRESS 


The Speed-Fiex offset job press, manufac- 
tured by Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., is the 
subject of a four page, two color bulletin 
The press runs at a speed of 15,000, 17 in. 
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Buy Christmas Seal 


lengths per hr. Web width is 5 in. to 13 in. 
The machine can be supplied with one or 
more offset units arranged to print on either 
one or both sides of the web. Included in 
the bulletin are illustrations and general speci- 
fications. For a copy, please mention PEE 
No. 271L in your request. 


se 
Bindery 


LAWSON V-65 CUTTER 


An illustrated brochure, descriptive of the 
Lawson Series V-65 Hydraulic Clamp Cutter, 
is available from the P. Lawson Co. The 
cutter is in three sizes, 46 in., 52 in., and 
55 in. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 
272L in your request. 


CONTINUOUS COLLATORS 


A series of three 2 page bulletins descriptive 
of its continuous collators has been released 
by The Hamilton Tool Co. The business 
forms collators are web fed and carbon is 
glued to web at unwind point. Up to 12 copy 
sets, plus 11 carbon sheets can be produced on 
the Hamilton Collator. Included in the bul- 
letins are illustrations, specifications and a 
list of the collator’s three primary points of 
control. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 
273L in your request. 









Miscellaneous 
MPS SUPPLIES CATALOG 


Midwest Publishers Supply Co. has 

most recent catalog of supplies and equi 

for stereotype, composing, pressroom and er 
graving departments. Catalog No. § con. 
tains illustrations, descriptions, specifications 
and prices of the many items used in these 
departments. Stereotype  scorchers, routers, 
saws and casting boxes are included among 
the equipment listed in the catalog. For a 
copy, please mention PEE No. 247L in your 
rquest. 


INDEX BRISTOL 


A collection of printed Sales Building Ideas 
was announced by Linton Brothers @ Co 
manufacturers of printing and Index Bristois 
The kit is printed in autumn colors and cop. 
tains specimens commercially produced by 
letterspress and offset on Linston’s Br 
Die cuts, folders, mail order cards, tent ca 
point of sale display pieces, etc. are included 
in the kit. For copies, please mention PEE 
No. 275L in your request. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


A comprehensive catalog of equipment and 
supplies for use in hewspaper printing pro. 
duction has been announced by Eastern News- 
paper Supply, Inc. The 20th anniversary iggye 
is available to composing rooms, pressrooms, 
stereotype and photoengraving departments 
Included in the 60 page manual are hundreds 
of items, most of which are illustrated. The 
catalog is designated No. . For a 
please mention PEE No. 276L in your request. 


ROP COLOR SIMPLIFIED 


A booklet entitled ROP Color Simplified 
will be sent gratis upon request by Curtis 
Laboratories, Inc. Booklet is descriptive of 
equipment and methods for executing ROP 
newspaper color. For a copy, please mention 
PEE No. 277L in your request. 


RATCHET DRIVE LUBRICATORS 


Detailed service instructions for an auto 
matic piston pump lubricator are offered ip 



























THE ACME °:ic. ETCHER 
faster 


Halftones etched in just 5 
minutes, line and combina- 
tion - from negative to fin- 
ished plate-in 15-20 minutes. 


geTrer 


Halftones etched to a depth 
of .006”, line and combina- 
tion to .040” and the process 
stops automatically. Side 
walls are coated with a resist 
... there is no undercutting. 


HERE'S HOW 
17 WORKS 


The Acme One-Bite Etching process is simple. The 
negative is printed on an Acme Z-M (Zinc coated 
magnesium) plate in the conventional manner. Un- 
exposed zinc is removed in two minutes with dilute 
nitric acid. The prepared plate is then fastened to 
the lid of the Acme One-Bite Etcher. Five to twenty 
minutes later the completed plate is removed ready 
to be cleaned, dried and used. That's all there is to it. 


ACME TELECTRONIX 





Costly, time-consuming 
4-way powdering, heating 
and cooling are elimina- 
ted. The plate is made in 
one operation. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1200 West Third Stree? 








1956 MODELS 


BREAKING 
ALL RECORDS 


Profit records for YOU... 
NEW FEATURES 
greatest advance in Folder history 
. . - doubling your net profits . . . for instance, 


















2 folded signatures (from a single sheet fed into 
Folder) now come out where one came out before—of 
course in 1 automatic operation. And . . . from a single 
sheet fed into the Folder—you can have two separate 
sheets collated and folded together . . . of course in | 
automatic operation. 


Thanks to you for ordering $50,000,000. of BAUMFOLDERS, 
volume production keeps prices down . . . even in these 
days of high labor costs and high material costs, you 
can still install a 17% x 22% Automatic Bindery com- 
lete in one compact life-time ‘‘Gold-Mine” .. . that 
olds; cuts; scores; perforates; collates, etc., etc. for 
only $85. initial and $47. a month. It will pay-for-itself 
many times over before you pay for it. No finance 
Same . . . just simple interest. And other sizes com- 
arable ay py terms ... 14 x 20” or 22 x 28” or 
x 38” or 31 x 46-60”. 














RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 
615 Chestnut St., Phila. (6) Pa. 





P.S. Someone said,—‘‘he benefits humanity who make 
blades of grass grow where one grew before.” 
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jor, two page service instruction sheet 
8 yur Lubricating Corp. Included in the 
on sheet is service, maintenance and 


ati0n information. Operation and com- 
ts of the lubricator are illustrated. Six- 


- types of Bijur Meter-Units are shown 
veer jlustrations, along with four specification 
- jes. For a copy, please mention PEE No. 


278L in your request. 


FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 
n-technical, illustrated explanation of 
x gature and safe plant use of flammable 


jiquids is now available from The Protecto- 
seal Company. Three sections of a continuing 
series have been published under the title of 
Flammable Liquids and are available in a 
joose leaf cover binder. First section is de- 
yoted to characteristics of flammable liquids; 
nd section is about control of flammable 
liquids and their vapors; the third section is 
devoted to actual plant procedure and in- 
dudes drum storage and dispensing and 
large volume tank storage. For a copy, please 
mention PEE No. 279L in your request 








Printing Quality 


(Continued from Page 42) 


the areas corresponding to the dots 
in the black plate have very little 
black ink. The result is a lighter, 
off color black. Under this condi- 
tion it would be desirable to re- 
duce black plate impression, but 
if the paper has poor impression 
tolerance, impression can be re- 
duced only a slight amount or not 
at all before the printing starts 
to break up. Provided other cor- 
rective measures have been taken, 
the pressman must increase the 
amount of black ink. In this way, 


he covers up some of the under- 
color, hence shifts the coior toward 
a darker, biacker tone. However, 
at the same time, this increase 
in ink amount fills tones that 
would normally print open. The 
end result is a compromise. 


Impression Tolerance 


Impression Tolerance—A level 
paper with proper compressibility 
is said to have greater Impression 
Tolerance. This means that slight 
variation in impression can be tol- 
erated without causing broken 
printing at one extreme; poor 
trapping and dirty halftone print- 
ing at the other. 

For example, let us assume the 
correct packing thickness is 0.040 
in. Paper A in Fig. 5 is a level 
sheet that requires 0.040 in. pack- 
ing thickness to contact all inked 
plate areas. This is the Minimum 
Allowable Impression for that pa- 
per. As impression is increased to 
0.043 in., poor trapping occurs. This 
is the Maximum Allowable Impres- 
sion. Impression Tolerance for pa- 
per A is 0.003 in. This is a de- 
sirable paper. The pressman will 
be able to print more impressions 
without packing change; the Pro- 
duction Quality will be consistent- 
ly high. 

Paper B in Fig. 5 has poor sur- 
face contour, possibly caused by 


poor formation. This paper re- 
quires 0.042 in. packing to con- 
tact all plate areas. At the same 
packing thickness trapping is bor- 
derline and tones are rough. With 
this paper the pressman continu- 
ally operates between broken print- 
ing and poor trapping. This is so 
critical that a slight change in ink 
amount, slight packing wear, or 
slight cooling of the press during 
a shutdown will cause broken print- 
ing. In this case, low Impression 
Tolerance results in low produc- 
tion quality. 

Paper C in Fig. 5 is a compres- 
sible sheet. High areas are more 
easily compressed, and the paper 
conforms more readily to inaccu- 
racies in plate and packing level. 
Therefore, Minimum Allowable Im- 
pression is the same as for paper 
A. However, Maximum Allowable 
Impression is low because this com- 
pressible sheet does not reproduce 
halftones well. 


Printing Smoothness 


Smoothness of Printing—Smooth- 
ness of printing implies uniform 
tones and solids. Lack of smooth- 
ness can be divided into two main 
categories: (1) Variation in dot 
structure. This originates in the 
copy and is called detail, texture 
graininess in the photograph, etc. 
(2) Lack of smoothness due to 









NEW DIFFERENT EVA-PRESS 
HAS NO EQUAL 
Speeds Rubber 


Why More Newspapers are Using CAPCO 
Portable Ink Fountains for ROP Color 


Plate Production 







Top Accuracy Plates 
—Finest Quality 


_ IMPROVED 
> FEATURES 


@ Exclusive Pre- 
Heat Table 

@ Powerful Con- 
struction 

@ Precision Built 

®@ Motorized Push- 
button Operation 

| @ Platens Electrically 

Heated Thermostatic- 
J ally Controlled 






@ Three platen sizes 
13” me 18°°—12” x 
15”—11" x 13” 


TOPS IN EVERY RESPECT 
MAKE US PROVE IT 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
743 Osterman Ave. Deerfield, Illinois 











Improved ——— 


PORTABLE INK FOUNTAIN 


%*% INCREASES PRODUCTION—cffords pressroom 
savings up 75% 

% SAVES TIME of pressmen—no costly installations 

* Can be USED ON NEW OR OLD EQUIPMENT 





Patented 
. . « TRIED, PROVED and GUARANTEED 
Weight . . . Approx. 30 Ibs. 

Over 700 in use in over 200 newspapers! 


Write Today for Literature 


CAPITAL TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


5000 Calvert Road UNion 4-7677 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 
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Political views are based on personal 
opinions and are many and varied. 

But when it comes to dry mats everyone 
who has used them agrees... 
for the best — USE BEVERIDGE! 


New Products Division 


The BEVERIDGE PAPER CO. 
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imperfect printing conditions. This 
is commonly referred to as mottle, 
roughness, salt and pepper, broken 
printing, etc. Paper properties be- 


lieved to affect smoothness of 
printing are listed below: 


1. Compressibility. Some compressi- 
ble papers do not reproduce half- 
tones well. Highlight dots sink 
into the surface causing side- 








USED MACHINERY 


20” Paper cutter, hand operated. 
30” Rogers Grinder, automatic. 
Metal Pot, 3000 Ibs. 

Full page scorcher, electric, flat. 
Tubular scorcher. 

Hammond router planer, new. 
Nolan metal pot, one ton, new. 
Strip cabinets, new. 


100 capacity galley cabinet, new 
10%” x 13”. 


100 new galleys, 10%” x 13”. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPLIES 


AND EQUIPMENT 
A. P. S., Inc. 
P. O. Box 421 Lynnfield, Mass. 
American Publishers Supply, Inc. 


















MAKE EXTRA PROFITS 
. .. and meet your competition price-wise! 





Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


walls and connectors to print. 
In extreme cases, bottoms may 
also print. This produces rough, 
dirty printing. These same 
papers may produce high Pro- 
duction Quality on type and line 
engraving forms. 

It has been stated that surface 
compressibility is of greater im- 
portance than total compress- 
ibility as it relates to printing 
quality®. 


2. Smoothness. Nodules of coating 


and projecting fibers retain very 
little ink, hence show up as 
white spots, particularly in single 
color lower tones and _ solids. 
Wire marks can produce a reg- 
ular pattern in all tones. Pits 
and holes are usually so deep 
that additional ink and/or im- 
pression will not cover them. 
They cause a random pattern 
of missing dots, visible to the 
eye. 


3. Levelness. High and low areas 


in the sheet cause rough print- 
ing. If enough pressure is ap- 
plied to contact the lowest areas, 
the high areas actually have too 
much impression. Ink squeezes 
out around the dots and dark- 
ens the dots and darkens the 
ens the tones. This produces a 
mottle with the same pattern as 
formation of the sheet. 


4. Uniformity of Absorption. Un- 


even ink absorption causes 
mottled printing. This mottle 
has the same pattern as the for- 
mation of the sheet. 


It is obvious from this outline 
and discussion that letterpress 
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Keeping Up 
With the Joneses 


The book that tells you what the 
“Joneses in the printing industry” 
are doihg is the PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT Engineer “Where 
to Buy” Printing Equipment and 


Supplies Reference Issue. 





FAST! Up to 20,000 1.P.H.! Designed in multiple as well as perfecting units for ex- 
ceptionally high speeds and volume production. 


ECONOMICAL! In addition to the huge savings because of production speeds, 
your paper in rolls costs less than paper in sheets! 


VERSATILE! Hantscho presses can be made in many combinations and sizes to print a great va- 


OLL FED LITHO PRESS 


THAT CUTS YOUR PRODUCTION TIME & COSTS! 





riety of items. Designed for multiple units—with folders, sheeters, rewinders or other special equip- 
ment, these high speed presses are in use throughout the U. S., producing magazines, newspapers, 


color work, catalogs, business forms, playing cards, calendars and many other specialties. 


WRITE, WIRE OR ‘PHONE—MOUNT VERNON: MO 7-8200, MO 4-9080—CHICAGO: DE 7-3392 
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Office & Plant: 602 South 3rd Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 153 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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GEORGE HANTSCHO CO., INC. 


Formerly Graphic Arts Machinery, Inc. 
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“NEW ENGLAND” The Oldest Name ia Press Blankets 





know 














Why didn’t | think of that! 


Of course, | can find it in 


the yellow pages of the 
23rd Annual PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT Engineer 


“Where to Buy” Printing 
Equipment and Supplies 


Reference Issue. 
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Camera crews 


when production is on the beam 


Trained by long experience to detect “print 
quality” in the photographic emulsion, they are 
sensitive to factors in newspaper production 
that improve or diminish a picture’s appeal. 


Photographers are quick to scan papers as they 
come from the press—to learn what pictures 
have been used and HOW used. Certified pro- 
duction brings many a smile in the camera 
department. 














printing quality as it relates to 
paper properties cannot be ex- 
pressed simply. It is likewise evi- 
dent that the many paper proper- 
ties are interdependent as they af- 
fect letterpress printing quality. A 
full realization of this interdepend- 
ence will result in a greater under- 
standing between the printer, pa- 
permaker and publisher. 


References: 


1. H. H. Hull and M. C. Rogers, New Methods 
Jor Observing Properties of Paper Which 
Influence Printability, TAPPI 38 No. 8, 
468-472, (August, 1955). 

2. W. C. Walker and J. M. Fetsko, A Con- 
cept of Ink Transfer in Printing, TAGA 
Proceedings, 139-149 (1955). 

3. R. R. Coupe and A. H. Smith, Paper Ab- 
sorbency and Printability, Penrose Annual! 
49, 111-113 (1955). 

4. J.A.C. Yule and W. J. Neilsen, The Pene- 
tration of Light Into Paper and Its Effect 
on Halftone Reproduction, TAGA Proceed- 
ings, 65-76 (1951). 

5. E. E. Anderson and W. C. Christensen, 
Measuring the Smoothness and Surface 
Hardness of Paper, International Bulletin 
No. 67, 24-30, (January, 1954). 





Technical Clinic 
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as well and not just confined to the 
blue plate. It was conceded the acid- 
ity of a solution reacting with the 
coating might cause a scum on the 
plate but called such a happening 
beyond the range of probability. He 
contended that wetting agents used 
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in some fountain solutions these days 
might be responsible. 


Paper Wrinkles 

Paper wrinkles may be caused by 
any one or more of a number of con- 
ditions. It is important that the 
gripper edge be absolutely straight 
so that its push into the stops and 
gripper fingers keeps the sheet flat. 
If the sheet is bowed a direct wrinkle 





“BULLDOG” 
STEREOTYPE DRY MAT MOLDER 


The “Bulldog” Dry Mat molder 
will produce fine half-tones and 
solid black printing on stereo- 
type plates. Will outwear or- 
dinary cork molders. 


Available in following sizes: 


yh 2 al le $18.00 
21” x 36° x 5/16° .... 26 
R° ot OP ee feces 22.00 


“Bulldog” creeper also avail- 
able in size 21” x 25” x 


NEWSPAPER SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
A. P. S., Inc. 


P. ©. Box 421 Lynnfield, Mess. 
American Publishers Supply. tac. 


























‘CARLSON HI-LO NEWSPAPER CHASE 
Sold by the finest representatives in the newspaper field. 


BEN FRANKLIN BUILDING 



































ROUTER BITS 


All Makes-All Sizes-All Styles 
immediate Delivery made on all 
makes of Router Bits 


ORDER NOW 
Order Shipped Same Day Received 
ROYLE, TARPLEY, WESEL, PEASLEE, HOE 


NEW 

Hi-Speed 5/16” dic. Shaft Heavy duty 

cutters. 
Available in %”—'e"—%" and %". 
Eliminates breakage in shaft 
Shank fits all Sta Hi Master routers ond 
late model routers with Jacobs Key 
Chuck. 


STRAIGHT BLADE OR 
VEINING TOOL 


For routing in shell casts and routing 
in drop ovts. Tool has been ground 
with more clearance to eliminate build 
up of metal on heel of bit. 


Available in three sizes. 
%”—3/16"—\e" 


NEWSPAPER SUPPLIES 


A. P. S., Inc. 
P. O. Box 421 Lynnfield, Mass. 
American Publishers Supply, Inc. 















cement 


might result. Paper need not be con- 
ditioned through hanging these days, 
with paper coming to the plant to 
customer specifications. Hanging is 
frowned upon, the feeling existing 
that increased handling increases 
proneness to wrinkling and imbalance. 

If the center of the sheet is wavy 
and the edges shrunk, some add mois- 
ture to the pressroom air. If the 
opposite is true with the edges wavy, 
heat is applied judiciously at the 
edges of the pile in the press through 
heating units. Stock should always 
come to the pressroom in equilibrium 
with conditions within that room for 
best results. 


Register on Back Edge of Sheet 


To obtain good register on the 
back edge of the press sheet pains 
must be taken with the makeready. 
Packing under plate and blanket, 
impression between the plate, blanket 
and impression cylinder are all im- 
portant. Air conditioning is a big 
help, as is conditioned stock. It is 
important, too, that the size of the 
plate be printed. In color work it 
is customary to print the first color 
down a trifle shorter, going a little 
higher under the plate. This permits 
leeway in the succeeding colors down. 
It is always good policy to adhere to 
the press manufacturer’s specifica- 
tions on pressure. 


Ghosting 


Ghosting is a condition on offset 
machines where the parts of the 
blank plate transfer moisture to the 
inkers in little droplets and these 


CARLSON SHELL PLATE FINISHER 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


in turn are then transferred so that 
the part of the solid area that re- 
ceives them shows a lighter image. 

As may be suspected from this, 
it may be an ink problem that could 
be resolved by supplying an additive 
to the ink in the form of a heavier 
body varnish. One way of saying 
this is to put the press in balance, 
to acquire that balance between wa- 
ter and ink so necessary for good 
lithographic printing. Anything that 
works in the direction of less water 
and prevents the droplets of moisture 
from forming on the ink surface is 
desirable. 


Packing Creeps 


Packing under the blanket creep- 
ing toward the gripper edge may be 
caused by any one or a combination 
of things. The packing may be im- 
proper to start with, being too high 
under either element. It may be 
too slick and therefore conducive to 
creep. One remedy would be that 
of applying a film of resin, dusting 
it to the sheet. There could be ex- 
cessive back pressure also, or the 
blanket could even be a bit too loose. 


Preparation in the Camera Room 


Streaks that occur in development 
on Autoscreen film can be prevented 
by agitation with the last 1 min. to 
45 sec. in still development. The 
developer must not be too deep so 
that this period will really be in still 
development. A stop bath must also 
be used. 

Trapping lettering for color work 
can be produced mechanically by 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Engineers Since 1893 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, PROCESS STUDIES, DESIGN, SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT AND CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING PLANTS 
80 Federai St. Boston, Mess. 
317 South Tryon St. Cheriette, N. C. 
RAT on RRR 


HOW TO ADJUST 


WORK-UPS 








By Wm. H. Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley 


This 24-page booklet analyzes causes of work-ups 
and gives proper procedure for locking up forms. 


PRICE $1.25 CASH WITH ORDER 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 


1276 West Tuirp Street, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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INCREASE PROFITS BY 


KEEPING 
STATIC 
DOWN 


with... 


Static is a time-waster that eats up profits. You can 
stop this leak and increase the efficiency of your plant, 
quickly, permanently and at low cost! 


All you need are Herbert Oxy Cold Bars installed on 
your machines. They provide safe, constant relief from 
the slow-downs and production delays caused by Static. 


Thousands of satisfied users attest to the efficiency of 
OXY COLD BARS. You will too! Just send us your 
machine specifications. We'll send you a complete 

diagnosis and proposal, without obligation. 
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74-35 Jamaica Ave. @ 





means of spacing material inserted 
between the image and film in con- 
tact work, and then placing the 
sandwich on a turntable off to one 
side of the light source, off center 
about one third of the distance of 
that to the light source. A ground 
glass or matte surface overlay with 
spreader under direct light could 
also produce the same result. 

When the question of turning to 
finer screeus in the 200 to 300 lines 
per in. class was asked, it was 
pointed out that anything finer than 
the 150 line screen has very little 
in its favor. Beyond the 150 line, 
little is gained in sharpness and de- 
tail. 


Use of Stops on Levy Screen 


How many stops would be used 
to make a halftone through the Levy 
screen? It is possible to get better 
tone relationship and better repro- 
duction of some subjects using up to 
four stops. Greater contrast is pro- 
vided. Choice of the correct single 
stop and its correct screen distance 
for single color work is critical and 
therefore not recommended. In three 
or four color work a single exposure 
through the magenta screen gives 
satisfactory dot rendition and is com- 
mon practice. 

The high contrast emulsions on 
Photographic material used in the 
Graphic Arts is susceptible to a 
Sreater degree of abrasion, finger 
marks being retained along with in- 
cidence of scratching. Continuous 
vigilance must be exercised to keep 


S) HERBERT PRODUCTS INC. 


Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 











FAVORED 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 








The very special skills that are required 
to produce the well-printed newspaper 
deserve the protection of the finest ma- 
terials available such as Wood Dry Mats. 


WOOD FLONG H| WOOP | 
CORPORATION ate 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


New York City Office 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 17. N. Y. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 





this tendency under control. Addi- 
tion of anti-fog No. 2 in a 10% solu- 
tion to the developer has been found 
helpful. 


Lens Flare 


A recurring light spot near the 
center of every shot made on the 
camera was thought to be a form of 
lens flare. Arc lamps or the light 
source should always be behind the 
lens, never with the light shining 
into the lens elements. A good cover 
should always cover the lens when 
it is not in use. The copyboard 
should contain a black covering so 
the copy will contain the only reflec- 
tive surface. All drop lamps in the 
camera room should be turned off 
when shooting takes place at the 
camera. Above all else, good house- 
keeping is advisable with dust kept 
at a minimum and all things in order. 


Offset Plates—Preparatory Work 


At this time it is not possible to 
presensitize a plant’s own plates be- 
cause the treatment of the metal 
prior to its being sensitized is such 
a vital part or crux of the whole 
operation. 

Closest to this, however, is the 
KPR coating which can be applied 
in the plant and then used as long 
as six months later. A special de- 
velopment by means of an organic 
solvent must be employed, however, 
since the coating is not soluble in 
water. 

Work with deep-etch coatings show 
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they have a longer life when a lower 
bichromate ratio is used. However, 
that does appreciably reduce the 
speed of the coating as well. 

A phototypesetting machine works 
well in a map plant where all letter- 
ing used in map work comes from 
that machine. 

Copperized deep-etch plates some- 
times fail to hold the work in their 
copperized areas. Among the causes 
laid to this failure is contamination 
of the image through matter brought 
in from the edges of the table where 
the deep-etching occurred. Aprons 
are recommended as a cover for the 
table around the plate. Too much 
oxide may be preesnt on the plate 
surface acting as a preventive and 
keeping the copper from holding. 
It is wise to use a good counter- 
etch on aluminum prior to coating 
the plate. Formic acid is such a 
material using 1 oz. to 1 gal. water 
and then following with the acetic 
acid if that is preferred. 

Some feel that the washoff solu- 
tions used in the deepetching process 
may not be compatible with the cop- 
perizing solution and therefore reject 
the copper. Some find that when the 
etched area appears dark, even 
though the copper seems to take 
hold while the plate is on the table, 
it may come off in the press. Some- 
times a colorless film of gum is 
left on the plate in the development 
operation which is not visible. Visual 
inspection is ordinarilly of little help. 
Redevelopment should follow the 
deep-etching operation in every case. 

When scum occasionally develops 
on tri-metallic plates having an alumi- 
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The SIMCO “Midget” Static Eliminator does 
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num base, it may show up in the culiarities that come from their light obtain the dots required by the dot 
screen of a subject. If the plate weight construction. For instance in etcher. Shorter composure times in 





was in good condition as it went to making a second exposure or second the camera coupled with developers 
the press, and the condition de- step on one of these plates, it was not containing paraformaldehyde in 
veloped there, a remedy may be found found that the second step had a their makeup are employed in de- 
te py oo ay of phos- stronger dot structure in part of the velopment. 
phoric or sulfuric acid to the area tint than the first shot. One rather : 
to clean it up and reactivate the far-fetched thought took the form wate ts at Se gry 
copper to make it print better. that excessive heating of the metal ever, it is generally agreed th t ow- 
Pre-sensitized plates develop pe- during the first shot caused the imum results in saibeniaiine pod 
dot spread in the second shot. be obtained with maximum density in 
Another possible explanation lay the negative or positive 


in the direction of a dent in the : 
plate under the screen of the second Some advocate that all corrections 


shot, and which though not quite per- be performed with masking, and that 
ceptible, was sufficient to cause some any necessary local correction be per- 
lack of contact and consequently un- formed on the separation negative. 


dershoot the negative. Stressed all Many shops, however, never touch 
through these talks on presensitized the separation for fear of disturbing 


NO DOWN TIME plates was their thin structure and its color balance. 


the need for extremely good contact It must be understood that meth- 

in exposure. Kinks or bends or any ods of work must be adapted to meet 

For the Mold Wiper of Your deviation from a flat surface will today’s requirements. It may be 

Linotype and Intertype Machine show up in the print if that defect difficult to get a class of work to 

has not been smoothed out in the fit a particular school of thought. 

vacuum frame and falls under work. Scarce skills demand procedure that 

Linotype pig mold can be coated will make utmost use of camera and 
with SLIPICONE to release ingot mechanical correction. 





As a guide to the cameram d 

Sold in Tubes or Spray Cans Preparatory Processes artist, the copyboard ee include 
2 oz. tubes $1.25 each with the copy, a color swatch of the 
inks used on the job in addition to 





8 oz. tubes 4.50 each (Continued from Page 36 the gray scale. 
12 oz. Spray cans 2.25 each a Masks are used for the purpose of 
removing the impure part of the color 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfied tint. Imagine trying to make time in each primary, or to drop out cruss 
on a job where the contact or hard colors. Masking is for the purpose 


NEWSPAPER SUPPLIES dot positive has to be reduced. of tonal correction. It is also used 
for highlight dropouts. 
& EQUIPMENT 


The black is convenient for balance 
A.P.S. inc. P.O. Box 421, Lynafield, Mass. Help for the Cameraman 


effects—by making the dark parts 
Amattean Publishers Supply, Ine. Individual means are employed to darker, it brightens up the color. In- 
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Model C Intertype, 42 
pica, Gas Pot—3 maga- 
zines. Reconditioned 
$4250. Also model CSM, 
30 pica, with electric pot 
and Mohr Saw $2950— 
2900 fonts of mats and 
extra magazines. Terms 
and installation can be 
arranged. Phone or write, 
Foster ATF Type Sales, 
13th & Cherry, Phila. 7, 
Pa., LOcust 8-2166. 


FOR SALE 


DRUCKMA Offset proof 
press, Type DEFFA-7, 
No. 865. Sheet size 42 x 
59”. Auto inking and 
dampening, McKinley 
roller, A.C. motor. Con- 
dition excellent. Acquisi- 
tion cost $23,000. Price 


$6500. 

DAVIDSON Model 221 
combination offset and 
letterpress with special 
postcard imprinting de- 
vice and jumbo ink dis- 
tributing drum. New 
1954. TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois Inc. 3312 North 
Ravenswood, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


Cheshire Mailing Ma- 
chine, 3 chain cross feed, 
complete with electrical 
equipment and 18 foot 
conveyor, Serial No. 49- 
93. Like new. The Hart 
Publications, Inc., Long 
Prairie, Minnesota. 








ALL CLASSIFICATIONS 





$.75 per line 1 9/16” wide. Minimum ad 5 lines, 
25 characters per line. Cash with order. 


FOR SALE 


Miehle 5/0 one color let- 
terpress $4,000 cash 
where is as is Midwest 
plant. For details write 
Box 545, PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT Engineer. 


AND SPRAY 


$3 PER CAN 
~~~ | $30 PER DOZ. 


Orne STATIKIL 
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Sm mewerteg Bes Hemme) OS, oor co Siem 
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WANTED 
ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


PUBLICATION PRINT- 
ER in Chicago has an 
opening for an experi- 
enced assistant superin- 
tendent in a completely 
letterpress shop. Must 
have a_ knowledge of 
composing room, press 
and bindery operations. 
Expanding business em- 
ploys 200. Day and night 
shifts. Open shop. Good 
salary. Security and ad- 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Eastern Office & Demonstration Room 
323 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Printing Equipmeat 


Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 


Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 


Western Office 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 








vancement. Many extra 


benefits. Write in detail, aaa 
in full confidence. Open- ~ 


ing also for cylinder 
pressmen and _ feeders. 
Box 546, PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT Engineer. 


GOOD SPACE 


CLASSIFIED ADS in 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
Engineer obtain good 
reader response for sell- 
ing both old and new 
equipment and supplies 
for the Graphic Arts. 








frared film is sometimes used to 
produce the black separation. Where 
certain iron blues are used in the 
original or too dense blues, it is 
hard to accurately judge unless there 
is some measure of assessing the 
infrared activity of the blues in the 
picture, and thus get full results 
from infrared film. 

On the question of can label re- 
production, where combination line 
and process work was used, some 
felt it was best from the stripping 
angle that positives be used. Greater 
accuracy, no opaquing and final 
complete form of the label were 
some of the advantages. On the oth- 
er hand, burning out time added 
considerable cost over that when 
negatives were used. So there seems 
to be use of negatives for this also. 

It was found to be more exact to 
get a densitometric reading of the 


color film through the same color 
filter that will be used in making 
the separation. The densitometer 
can be equipped so that accurate 
readings can be obtained above the 
“3” and to the “4” range for those 
films which register beyond the “3” 
found on the regular densitometer. 


Stripping Mediums 


Actually, four base materials are 
available for stripping: (1) Golden- 
rod paper for the single, and flat non- 
register color work; (2) Acetate 
where open areas have to give 
goldenrod support, or where there is 
a bit closer register in color work; 
(3) Plastic Vinyl, where there is close 
register multi-color work; in some 
cases, the image is put to the Vinyl 
with a blue dye, and succeeding colors 
stripped in register to that image; 
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FULL PRODUCTION QUALITY PRINTING 
WITHOUT STOPS FOR UNNECESSARY WASHUPS 


SHEET CLEANERS 
PATENTED 
Write for Free Bulletin 


J. E. DOYLE CO. 1220 West 





and (4) Glass, where absolute register 
is needed, and a most stable base 
is required. However, even in non- 
airconditioned shops, amazing color 
results are sometimes obtained with 
goldenrod alone, but it is always risky 
business. 

The most stable film now available 
is the PG film which has the ring of 
metal when it is snapped. This film 
holds its size very well. Of course, 
humidity control in the plate room, 
camera or stripping room, is of tre- 
mendous help in size control. 

Often Brown or Van Dyke prints 
are required to hold their size through 
several burns so that colors can be 
judged for register purposes. 
the paper comes in varying thick- 
nesses, it is wise to get a heavy 
sheet in this case. Using center marks 
along the center of the sheet both 
ways will also help. Conditioning 
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the sheet by exposure to the air of 
the room in which it is to be worked 
without exposing it to light is anoth- 
er way of helping. Some even put 
the sheet through a dry run in the 
vacuum frame without light ex- 


posure. 

Shadows that fail to keep open 
in making pre-sensitized plates may 
be caused by undercutting if the flat 
is out of contact. Moving the lights 
further out may help; close examina- 
tion of the negative might reveal 
brown dots which would surely burn 
through. Exposure time is very im- 
portant on the pre-sensitized plates, 
as well as proper development. It 
is also important to realize that dif- 
ferent coatings have different ex- 
posure times, the casein coating be- 
ing possibly much faster. 

In one of the large houses the 
pre-sensitized plate is used for proof- 
ing purposes. Where trapping and 
wet printing occurs, it may work 
out, but as a rule trouble arises 
through this procedure. 

A big factor in magenta screen 
photography is the control of de- 
velopment. Agitation provides con- 
trast, movement taking the reaction 
products of development from the 
film surface. How to control this 
agitation is worked in different way 
by operators in the darkroom, 
especially where they have to work 
in the dark. One of those advanced 
was by use of a metronome used in 
music beats. 





Presensitized Plates 
(Continued from Page 37) 


using a special asphaltum after the 
plate has been thinly coated with 
gum. Another felt that blindness 
could be caused by the washup solu- 
tion being of such a nature as to 
dissolve the lacquer image, some of 
the washup definitely removing the 
lacquer. 

Since some presensitized plates 
make use of positives while others 
worked with negatives, the question 
of preference arose. 

Halation found in some halftones 
produced on presensitized plates could 
be laid to improper masking where 
tape, film, and the goldenrod formed 
three layers adjacent to the single 
layer of tint film. A layer of clear 
acetate laid over the entire flat be- 
fore putting down the vacuum frame 


3M Research Building- 
Viewing construction 
progress on Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co.’s new 
graphic products labora- 
tory are (left to right) 
Roy R. McKenzie, group 
engineer; Bert S. Cross, 
vice president in charge 
of graphic products; Ed 
J. Kane, general man- 
ager of printing prod- 
ucts; and Cliff L. Jewett, 
technica! director of 
printing products. The 
85,000 sq. ft. building, to 
be completed next sum- 
mer, is the third major 
research unit. 
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glass sometimes helps eliminate such 
halation. 

Because of the difference in thin- 
ness between aluminum and zinc, 
more time will be required in evacuat- 
ing the air in the vacuum frame. 
Then, too, a more level and uniform 
backing is necessary behind the plate 
instead of the usual rough rubber. 

The brushed surface and chemical 
treatment received by the plates 
should prevent halation and keep 
halftones open. 

Because of storage problems en- 
countered, some firms find it better 
to make a new plate or plates on a 
re-run. This should not be neces- 
sary if proper precautions are taken 
prior to storing, always providing the 
plate was in good condition before 
storage. 

Questions of deletion brought 
answers of two methods. One, 
through a chemical in liquid form 
available that makes deletion easy 
when the solution is applied. The 
unwanted areas or work can also be 
removed with Scotch stone, rubber, 
or a needle when necessary. 

Additions are not always so easy 
on these plates. They can be made 
at times by a hard pointed stylus 
or a fine sharp needle. White spots 
in a solid can be filled in when the 
plate is clean and dry with a lacquer 
such as Dubar. 

Proofing these plates in a flatbed 
proof press may cause difficulties 
in that the plate tends to leave the 
bed. One method of fastening the 
plate is that of fastening the back 
end to the bed with two-sided tape. 
The heavier gauge plate up to the 
0.012 in. thickness can be gotten and 
may prove of some benefit. 

Samples of four color process work 
were shown that had been run from 
presensitized plates. This was shown 
in answer to whether a complex job 
combining line and fine halftone 
screens with solids could be produced 
on presensitized plates. 

In extreme tests the 200 line screen 
stood up well when run with the 
most difficult of papers. A job run 
on linen cloth with a 150 line screen 
ran 20,000 sheets with wonderful re- 
sults. 

Shelf life of the plates under cool, 
dry storage conditions was said to 
be one year. Use of the plate is de- 


termined by the length of run on the 
job. 

Scum between dots could be caused 
only by excessive exposure to damp- 
ness on the press. Use of oxalic acid 
or the phosphate silicate treatment 
may eliminate this defect. 
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GET MATS DRY AND FLAT FAST with the Hammond Full- 
Page Scorcher. It provides uniform and fast drying with its 
aluminum bed plate and its new open type of grilled cover. 





FAST, TOUGH and RUGGED 
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FAST, TOUGH AND RUGGED! That's the 
Hammond EasyKaster 8! Fast heating-up time 
—the 800 Ib. valve controlled melting pot heats 
to pouring temperature in 45 minutes with 
gas. Automatic metal temperature control keeps 
metal at the desired casting temperature. Auto- 
matic and balanced lock-up provides the fastest 
and most accurate casting ever enjoyed on a 
flat caster. The rugged heavy construction is 
indicated by the weight — 1210 Ibs. net. Write 
for complete information. 
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Intertype Model G Mixer equippe 
these modern production aids 
matic quadder, finger-flip mix 
six-mold disk with automatic eject 
lector as well as the exclusive Inte 
power operated magazine shift 


Visilite magazines 


Are your composing room costs staggering? If so, there are 
several things you can do about it... 
N ot 1. Stop setting type by hand. Set it on Intertype keyboards. 
2. Stop cutting in slugs. This is a costly and obsolete hand 
method. Set your mixed composition on an Intertype mixer 
C ut keyboard the economical way. 
. Stop setting white space through the use of quad matrices 
which require five hand operations. Your quadded and cen- 
Your tered lines can be instantly and automatically produced with 
an Intertype quadder. 
. Stop losing production through down time for excessive main- 
c s tenance and repair of obsolete typesetting equipment. New 
omposing Intertypes give you maximum production time. 
. Stop losing time changing molds or liners by increasing mold 
capacity 50% with Intertype six-mold disks. This would also 
Room automatically provide the maximum in overhang casting. 


New Intertype mixer line casting machines set type up to 
60 point at keyboard speed and mix faces and sizes at straight 


Co $ ts ? matter speed. This makes a big difference in the cost of setting 
grocery, department store and drug ads, catalogs, brochures 


Look to Progressive Intertype and other complex copy. 


Intertype Corporation 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, Los ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, BOSTON 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Company !td., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 


Intertype and Visilite are registered trademarks. Set in Lydian, Futura and Century Schoolbook families. 





